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WE have an announcement to make which will be of interest 
to our readers. The National Review has been converted 

: into a private Company. Mr. L. J. Maxse 
Sonal d is the principal shareholder, and he continues 
7"""* as Editor and Political Director. The Board 
of Management is vested in his brother, General Sir Ivor 
Maxse; his sister, Viscountess Milner; and his nephew, 
Captain John Maxse, who are in charge of the business 
side. A new manager has been appointed to deal with the 
property. 

The object of this change is to ensure the permanency 
of the Review on its present lines, and to prevent it from 
falling, at any future time, into the hands of owners who 
might wish to alter its robust outlook on national questions. 

The new Board of Management will devote itself to 
increasing the sales, which show an upward tendency, to 
enlarging the list of permanent subscribers, and to making 
the National Review known to a still wider circle of patriotic 
citizens in all parts of the British Empire. In these endeavours 
they hope to enlist the active support of their present readers. 
The financial position of the Review is, subscribers will be 
glad to know, satisfactory. 


THE Readers of this Review have always seemed to be the 
Editor’s personal friends. This tie, which has been a very 

_ close one for many years, was seen to have 
yr Sete real strength when he fell ill last October, for 
they have shown a constant and anxious interest in the 
course of his long and troublesome illness, and have extended 
the utmost indulgence to the amateur who stumbled into 
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his chair. The Acting Editor would like to thank the sup- 
porters of this Review for their kindness. She is conscious 
of having frequently made howlers. But the Readers of 
the old “Nat.” have put up with her with exemplary 
patience, which has not precluded them from making 
occasional helpful criticism. Mr. Maxse is now well enough 
to write some Episodes of the Month—in a few months he 
will be back in his Editorial seat. His Review and his readers 
are constantly in his thoughts, and he sends them a message 
of thanks for their many kindnesses during this most trying 
year. 


On August Ist Parliament was prorogued after a thirteen 
months’ session. It will meet again at the end of October, 

: and in the meantime we shall be spared the 
Parliament Press fuss about ‘“‘ scenes” made by self- 
advertising Socialists and a lot of unnecessary blather from 
members of all Parties about the ‘“‘ honour of the House of 
Commons.” Members of that House are unaware that the 
antiquated forms and intricate procedure of that body, 
which are not understood outside the walls oi Parliament, 
are not admired by those few people who still read the 
debates. They give an air of unreality to our public life, 
and are probably the chief cause of the languor of the voters, 
who do not understand or appreciate the reasons for per- 
petual delays in action not to speak of pomposities which 
seem ridiculous to outsiders. The respite from attending 
the House will be very welcome to Ministers, who are in a 
complete tangle owing to the fact that their promises diverge 
even more from their performances than is usual. 

There was a tendency last year, among all sections of 
the Press, to butter up the then newly formed Socialist 
Ministry. All Conservatives were glad to see their Party 
out of office, the leaders because they were tired, the rank 
and file because they were bitterly disappointed and dis- 
illusioned, the Press because they like something new. The 
Socialists therefore had an easy time, their personal records 
were not referred to, while their political incapacity was not 
dwelt on. 
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THERE is another reason which is seldom referred to for 
Conservative lack of zeal about office. It is this. In old 
days the historic Party relied upon men of 
Ln hc hereditary wealth and much leisure for leader- 
ship. These men wanted nothing for them- 
selves, though many of them worked overtime for their 
Party. In every constituency there were always men of 
their class who were ready to do the spade-work. Now they 
are busy filling up Income-tax forms and endeavouring to 
save what they can of the family estate by going into busi- 
ness. They are worried to death, absorbed in their own 
affairs, and they have not the time for the former active 
political work out of which they have nothing to gain. 
What is true of the constituency is even more true of the 
great game in London. Does anyone suppose that the late 
Lord Abergavenny, so long Chairman of the Conservative 
Party in the last century, would have allowed Lord Beaver- 
brook and Lord Rothermere to be lost by lack of sympathy 
for their aims and appreciation of their gifts. Of course he 
would not. Or to come to more recent days, that Lord 
Younger would have let them slip? But this class of man 
is now rare in politics. He is doing other things, he is busy 
dealing with despoiling legislation, and his place is often 
taken in the Party by a man of quite another stamp—an 
excellent fellow very likely, but without the prestige of 
wealth and position. The social disintegration which has 
followed the excessive taxation is greater than is yet realized. 
It is overwhelming at the centre of things. The great houses 
in London are nearly all sold and are clubs or pulled down. 
Their owners, pinched in every way, are jettisoning houses 
and works of art. They have very little time for politics—nor 
their wives either. The Great Hostess has passed with the 
Great House. When the country has recovered from its 
present lunacy both will be regretted. The loss to the 
community is immense. London is disfigured. Consider 
the present Devonshire House! The retreat of the great 
aristocrat from London, owing to the forced sale of his town 
house, has caused a real revolution in social existence, and 
among the chief sufferers is the Conservative Party. 
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THE other Parties were differently constituted. When the 
last of the Whig politicians disappeared, the Whig houses 

became Tory, or shall we say Liberal-Unionist, 
be” New and from that moment the Liberal Party 

rder 

relied largely upon the same class of leader 
that the present Socialist Party appeals to. These are, for 
the most part, men who are ambitious and who have to 
make their way. Sometimes they are wealthy but cranks.* 
But for the most part they are men without wealth or 
tradition who choose the profession of Politics as a profession 
pure and simple. Sometimes they believe in what they 
advocate, sometimes not. But they are a totally different 
order of being from the old leaders of ancient Whig and 
more modern Tory days. It looks as if the Conservative 
Party would also fall into the same hands. We have a 
better class to draw from, a more disinterested class, de- 
scended from the squires, but no one can deny the change 
that the passing of the landed gentry and the great families 
implies. 


THE rising of Parliament is always a time for stocktaking, 
and so we are going to quote from a thoughtful and well- 

informed article printed in the Sunday Times 
The Future on August 10th. It is by Major W. Elliot, 
M.P., who reviews the session under the title ‘‘ Peace with- 
out Honour.” Major Elliot does not take a cheerful view, 
but he believes that the country, i.e. the bulk of the voters, 
sees through the present Government. He believes that 
they will be wrecked on finance and their vast increase of 
dole-drawers. He quotes Miss Bondfield’s, the Minister 
of Labour, figures showing that the dole is now costing 
25 million pounds a year, and he says: 


“The whole service of the National Debt before the war 
was only a million or so more. That debt represented every 
penny we had borrowed and funded since King Charles went 
to the City goldsmiths. It had paid for the Dutch wars; 
for the marches of Marlborough; for Upper and Lower 


* We refer our readers to Potted Biographies, Boswell Press, for particulars, 
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Canada, and the taking of India; for Hong Kong and Singa- 
pore, for Africa East, and West, and South. For that 
burden our forefathers could show an Empire.” 


For Miss Bondfield’s expenditure 


“all we can point to is—the queues before the bureaux. 
We still have, with cold and full knowledge, to vote it more 
millions by next December.” 


TuHat, says Major Elliot, “for the borrowing,” but the 
debates revealed yet another gap. 


Deficit “‘ The Exchequer ‘ dole,’ the 100 per cent. 

grant from the general taxes to carry those 
who cannot even fulfil the conditions of the ‘ covenanted ’ 
benefit, was reckoned at first to cost 84 million pounds. This 
was raised to 104 million pounds as the Bill went through 
the House. The latest estimate shows that it will not be 
less than 18 million pounds, and must almost certainly reach 
20 million pounds.” 


What does this mean? 


“It means a deficit on the Budget. Now, a deficit on 
the Budget, this year’s Budget, will have two consequences. 
There is, first, the shock to national confidence when it is 
found that even the huge increases of direct taxation, 
344 million pounds this year, 463 million pounds next, have 
not brought solvency.” 


The prospective deficit “can scarcely be less than 20 
million pounds,” add this to the 10 million pounds we 
foresee for this year, and we may easily have a deficit of 
30 million pounds. 


“That is equal to another 6d. on the Income-tax. The 
deadlock will break, and the nation will demand a new 
solution. 


“Thirty millions more of taxes! For what? For nothing. 
And the figures of unemployment to-day are 11,000 over 
the 2,000,000. And we have only entered August.” 
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Magsor Exxiot draws a moral which it is to be hoped that 
the Conservative leaders will take to heart. Their failure 

during four years of office should spur them 
The Lesson to effort now that they are in opposition. 
The moral is as old as the hills, and our writer puts it force- 
fully. 


“The lesson is plain to read. It is in the six months 
before it comes into office, and the three months after, that 
a Government’s plans must be made. By the end of that 
time its fate will have been decided. If there is to be a 
British tariffi—if there is to be any constructive contribution 
by the Conservative Party to the great question of the 
control and selection of oversea imports—we should be hard 
at work drafting it now. Whatever is done when one enters 
office is already too late.” 


THERE is nothing to add to this admirable advice. The 
Free Importers are fighting a rearguard action, and rapid 
; as the flight from Free Trade has become, 
—_ the old guard still have some power of harm- 
ing their country. They now, probably, 

know that their cause is hopeless, but they may, for all 
that, succeed in preventing Protection from doing all that 
it should in Empire organization. It would be a matter of 
infinite regret if we tumbled headlong into Protection under 
the guidance of those whose whole lives have been devoted 
to weakening the British Empire. We fell helter-skelter 
into Free Trade, without plans, nearly 100 years ago; 
it will be a misfortune if we are as heedless a second time. 
The old Free Trader may not be able to stop Protection, 
but he may, if we do not watch it, cripple Empire Protection 
Policy by using tariffs for purely Island National purposes. 
Having called attention to this serious danger, which must 
be present to those who have fought for Empire Preferences 
for nearly 30 years, we must admit that the situation is 
at present full of humour. In old days the Editor of this 
Review compiled a “ Potsdam Diary,” consisting of the 
sayings of those eminent’ persons who encouraged the 
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Prussians to think this country effete before the war. 
Perhaps some day the same task will be. undertaken for 
Conservative, Liberal, and Socialist Free Traders. Their 
wrigglings now are really funny, and if one could forget that 
they have been as blind as bats for 30 years the amuse- 
ment they afford would be considerable. 


A vERY good fiscal diary for the month of August could 
be compiled of cuttings from this newspaper; we will give 
three quotations. August 2nd.—Writing on 


The the session and criticizing the Government’s 
Manchester 
Guardian general performance, one thing is mentioned 


with approval: 


“The Government have produced a sound Budget which, 
though it leaves a certain amount of Protection standing 
in the shape of the McKenna duties, adds no more Protection 
and provides for the expiry of some of the protective duties 
imposed by the late Government.” (Our italics.) 


This is the old stuff, quite “‘ orthodox.” But on August 
3rd, one of the members for Manchester, Mr. E. D. Simon, 
raised the question of Free Trade at the Liberal Summer 
School at Oxford. 


“Without any very evident sense of sin he has looked 
narrowly, to say the least, at some of the Free Trade canons, 
and he has actually shown himself sympathetic to the pro- 
posal which has got ventilated recently in favour of a 10 per 
cent. Revenue duty on all imports save raw materials.” 
(Manchester Guardian special correspondent.) 


Mr. Simon has found out a few simple facts. He raised 
them candidly. 


“‘ Our export trade has gone wrong. It is fading away— 
bleeding to death. I believe that to be true. Then there is 
our staggering unemployment. There is the temporary un- 
employment, which is worse abroad than it is here, and 
there is the permanent unemployment due to our losing our 
share of the world’s export trade. A further factor to be 
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borne in mind is that many people think that we have 
reached the limit of direct taxation. In the presence of 
these circumstances a school of thought has grown up which 
advocates a Revenue tax of 10 per cent. on all imports to 
this country save raw materials.” (Manchester Guardian 
report.) 


HE also bought an American car, and now is uncomfortable 
when he thinks he should have bought an English one. His 
: protest against the Papal attitude of the 
eon Liberal Party on these matters was supported 
by another Liberal, Mr. C. G. Renold. The 
“‘ orthodox ” Free Traders jumped on them both at Oxford, 
but they remained impenitent, and persisted in thinking that 
all virtue and all fiscal knowledge was not confined to a 
handful of pedants who disagreed with modern world theories. 
The Manchester Guardian was in a dilemma. On one side 
were infallible and never-to-be-questioned fiscal theories, on 
the other hand the ruined cotton spinners and operatives, the 
black figures of unemployment, the obvious Budget deficit. 
These had not been hitherto treated as bearing on fiscal 
questions, but could Mr. Simon be ignored, a Manchester 
member? The Editor evidently thought not, and for the 
first time in its history the Manchester Guardian made an 
admission. 


On August 4th, under the heading of “ Liberals and Free 
Trade,” an article appeared which seemed too good to be 
true. After a fair account of Mr. Simon’s 


Liberals and ls, quoted above, the writ id: 
an proposals, quoted above, the writer sal 


“ The essential question for this generation 
is whether it will give more employment in the home market 
than it will destroy in our foreign markets. Mr. Renold 
suggested one or two cases in which it might do this. It is 
always possible to construct hypothetical cases in which 


Protection might be used to advantage—the infant industries 


argument is the commonest, but there are several—and if 
our politicians were perfectly wise and perfectly honest it is 
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possible that even in real life occasions might arise when a 
temporary tariff would be useful. The chief difficulty—out 
of a great number—arises out of the word temporary. 
Tariffs, practically speaking, never are temporary. Nor, 
certainly, are Governments wise and honest in the sense 
and to the degree that the argument requires. But it is a 
good thing that Liberals should look at Free Trade reasoning 
afresh and see whether there is anything in the Protectionist 
claim that modern developments have in some way invalidated 
the old arguments.” (Our italics.) 


What have we been saying for nearly thirty years? But 
better late than never, is a good proverb, and we have no 
doubt that the leading article we have quoted will have 
enabled many Liberals to take their blinkers off and look 
about them. 


THINGS move fast when the shadow of a deficit on the grand 
scale is looming. On August 11th the Daily Herald reported 
that a memorandum in favour of a 10-per- 
cent. all-round Tariff, with a rebate to the 
Dominions, has been submitted to the Govern- 
ment by Mr. H. D. Henderson, formerly Editor of the 
Nation and now chief permanent official of the Economic 
Advisory Council set up by the Socialist Government. Mr. 
Henderson has evidently also made progress lately. But 
one might with justice complain of the extraordinary slow 
wits of our intelligentsia. Here are the (self-styled) brainiest 
people in this island, 25 years behind the stupid old 
Tories! 

The Manchester Guardian, that was getting on so nicely 
on August 4th, had a relapse on the 12th, and assured its 


- readers that Mr. Henderson could only be speaking for 


himself, not for the E.A.C. “It must be an individual 
memorandum,” and we were assured that on this account 
it cannot go before the Cabinet. 

It must have been the word Empire that upset our 
contemporary, whose progress was so marked on August 4th. 
But we shall not despair. The time may come when the 
staff of the Manchester Guardian will be able to mention 
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the Empire without losing their heads altogether, and when 
they will cease to identify that great institution with 
General Hertzog. 


Mr. E. D. Stwon, M.P., whose doubts about Free Imports 
we have quoted above, has been as good as the Giant 
Gooseberry to the Manchester Guardian. For 
=, cone $ he referred to the pangs of conscience he was 
suffering owing to having bought an American 
motor-car for £200. He did not do this rashly or without 
due reflection and advice. He first consulted Sir Walter 
Layton, the learned Editor of the Economist and the author 
of many profound works, as to whether the purchase of a 
foreign car would ‘“‘ make any difference to employment in 
this country?”’ Sir Walter, says Mr. Simon, replied, “‘ No, 
because imports pay for exports.” Mr. Simon bought the 
American car— ,.. but my conscience has been getting more 
and more uneasy ever since.” And no doubt Mr. Simon’s 
constituents have noticed his foreign purchase (you cannot 
conceal a motor-car), and that always makes an M.P. feel 
uncomfortable. At the Liberal Summer School at Oxford, 
where these revelations of the stirring of the spirit were made 
public, Sir Walter Layton rebuked Mr. Simon for his lack 
of faith and issued the usual encyclical urging the faithful 
to close their eyes to the world around them. But the 
mischief was done, the discussion was started, and the 
Manchester Guardian, having welcomed the suggestion that 
Liberals should inquire into the validity of their beliefs, has 
opened its columns to correspondents on Tariff questions 
generally, and Mr. Simon’s motor-car in particular, and the 
columns of the paper seem likely to be filled, most conve- 
niently, right through the holiday season and beyond. Many 
of the letters are of interest, but one is so clear in its expo- 
sition of the movement of money and of its effect on unem- 
ployment that we quote it here. 


Ir is by Mr. J. M. Keynes, whose admirable style makes 
the most complicated matters easy of comprehension. 
Writing on August 16th, he said: 
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“If Mr. Simon had spent £200 on buying a British car 


instead of an American car, I should have supposed that 


in present circumstances the most probable 
results would be as follows : 

“The first effect would be to increase em- 
ployment in the motor industries—the equivalent, say, of the 
employment of one more man for a year. This man (or his 
equivalent) having an increased income, would spend and con- 
sume more, and thus produce a favourable repercussion on 
employment in other industries; and so on. But the making 
of the motor-car would involve the import of certain raw 
materials, and at each stage of improved employment some 
part of the increased earnings would be spent on imported 
food, etc. Let us guess the additional imports due to these 
causes at £50. Thus to this extent the import of food and 
raw materials would take the place of the import of an 
American car. 

“What will be the net result? Gross home output will 
be increased by more than £200, and home employment will 
be increased correspondingly. The level of consumption 
will be raised, partly by the import of more food. Our 
favourable balance of trade will be increased by £150, with 
the result that our foreign investments, and consequently 
the capital wealth of the country, will be augmented by this 
amount. The increased use of unemployed plant and 
resources will increase profits. The Treasury will benefit 
to the extent of more than £50 by having to pay out less 
in respect of the dole; it will also receive income-tax on the 
increased profits. In short, the productivity of the country 
will be greater, and the equivalent of this increased output 
will be partly added to capital and partly wan up in in- 
creased current consumption.” 


Mr. Keynes goes on to say that his figures are only 
approximate and illustrative, although he believes them to 
be near the mark. 


‘Furthermore, the whole argument depends on there 
being unused productive resources in the country suitable 


Mr. J. M. 
Keynes 


’ for making a car and not likely to be used for the present 


in making anything else.” 
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He then compares the Liberal programme of “ organized 
capital development ”’ with the Protectionist programme, 
saying that 


‘The ultimate choice, as to whether to use one of these 
expedients or both of them or neither, must depend on a 
complicated balance of advantage and disadvantage.” 


And he concludes: 


“Tf Sir Walter Layton really told Mr. E. D. Simon that 
his buying a British car instead of an American one would 
not increase employment, meaning by this employment here 
and now in the year 1930, he told him what is obviously 
absurd. Mr. Simon certainly has ground to reproach himself 
if he believed it even for the time it takes to buy a car.” 


It would be interesting to hear Sir Walter Layton’s 
answer. 


IMMEDIATELY after the rising of Parliament Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, our Socialist Prime Minister, went to Germany 

on a brief visit, the apparent reason for this 
Mr. MacDonald trip being to visit Oberammergau. We have 
in Germany not been allowed to know who he saw or 

what form his reception took, although on 
his return the newspapers announced that he had done 
“useful work” both in Germany and in Paris; what this 
“useful work” was we were not told. 

Mr. MacDonald is regarded with grave suspicion in 
France, where his war record is not forgotten, and the 
reason which makes France distrust him is the same as 
causes him to be regarded as a friend in Germany, where 
his utterances and actions from 1914 to 1918 are also remem- 
bered. It is as well that we ourselves should recall them, 
and we cannot do better than to turn to that useful work, 
Potted Biographies (Boswell Printing and Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 6d.). 

On August 7, 1914, three days after we had declared 
war, and when every patriotic Briton was all out to help 
our country, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald wrote in the Leicester 
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Pioneer (he was M.P. for Leicester): ‘“‘ We shall find the 
only reason from beginning to end of it is that our Foreign 
Office was anti-German, and that the Admiralty was anxious 
to seize any opportunity of using the Navy in battle practice.” 
(Our italics.) The Germans naturally quoted this support 
to their cause, and everything Mr. MacDonald said or wrote 
during the war was circulated both in neutral and enemy 
countries. These writings and speeches aroused fury at the 
time among his constituents, and the Rev. Dr. Freeman, 
a Nonconformist Minister, voiced this indignation in August 
1915, saying in a letter to the Press, “ your text was slan- 
derous, your context pro-German, you have no moral right 
to enjoy liberty and protection under the British Flag.” 

Mr. MacDonald was a founder of the Union of Demo- 
cratic Control (1914), whose objects were “ to prevent either 
humiliation of the defeated nations or artificial rearrange- 
ment of the frontiers.’ He belonged to the N.C.C.L., 
formed to advocate repeal of the Military Service Act, 
and generally to embarrass the British Government during 
the war. 


LaTER on he applied for a passport to go to Russia—Russia 
had, owing to Revolution, dropped her allies and was about 
to murder her Sovereign. But the National 
Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union refused to 
work on any boat carrying delegates on such 
a mission, and this scheme was stopped. At the Leeds 
Conference, 1917, Mr. MacDonald, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Snowden, Mr. Ammon, Mr. Roden Buxton, and others, agreed 
to the formation of workmen’s and soldiers’ councils on 
Russian lines. So infuriated were the men in the trenches, 
whose courage kept this country from invasion and guarded 
these people along with their betters from all risk, and so 
indignant were the men and women in the munition works, 
who sacrificed precious Trade Union rules to get quicker to 
victory, that at a mass meeting in Woolwich on April 3, 1918, 
the following was passed with one dissentient: ‘‘ That this 
meeting says to hell with Ramsay MacDonald and Philip 
Snowden, that the engineers of Woolwich are Englishmen, 
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and they demand to be led by men who love their country. 
God save England.” Mr. MacDonald, with Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. T. Shaw, and Lord 
Passfield, was on the administrative committee of the 
Sozialistische Arbeites Internationale formed in 1923. This 
body in war and in peace claims allegiance from all members. 
The above British Ministers only resigned on taking office. 

If we recall this very unsavoury past of Mr. MacDonald, 
it is only because since he has been dressed in Court suits 
and gold uniforms it has been assumed that he has changed 
his views and regrets his actions during the war. But he 
has never said so; on the contrary, his actions and those of 
his colleagues, who have added nearly a million to the 
unemployed since they took office, rather tend to show that 
he is still anxious to follow Russia in many respects. 


HE supported the General Strike in 1926, and at the meeting 
at the Memorial Hall on May Ist (the day the strike was 

launched) he said: “We are there in the 
aaa battle with you, taking our share uncom- 

plaining until the end has come and right 
and justice has been done.” And he sang the “‘ Red Flag” 
and joined the Strikers’ Committee. A year later—May 1927 
—he cabled from America, “‘ Let us remember those who a 
year ago stood together to overcome the meanest conspiracy 
against fair play to Labour ’’—.e. the uprising of the English 
nation against revolution. And speaking at Wolverhampton 
(October 31, 1928, Daily Herald report) he said that the 
General Strike was “‘ the manifestation of human solidarity, 
was one of the most glorious things that this twentieth 
.century had produced.” .- 

What reason is there to suppose that the speaker of 
these words is not still a Revolutionary or to imagine that 
he and his like-minded colleagues are not still working 
toward the ends their lives have been devoted to? It is 
true that they themselves having “ arrived” are not stimu- 
lated by the hunger for power. But they want to keep it, 
and to get into the hands of the agitators, whom they 
represent, the weapons of Government. 
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Socialism does not mean a state where there is no ruling 
class. But it aims at composing that class entirely of officials 
who alone are to have wealth, in the shape of large salaries 
and power to interfere with the lives of others. Out of the 
new oOfficialdom a new hierarchy is to grow. This is the 
aim of the people who believe in the game of Socialism. 
The others use it to further personal ambition. For it is 
evident that the Socialist Party provides an easy ladder to 
power and great salaries, and also to that acquiring of 
what are known as “honours.” The present Ministry has 
only to be studied individually to enable one to realize this 
fact. There are newly formed peerages there that could 
not have existed but for a convenient change of principles— 
“honours”’? have been given to men who could not have 
obtained them in any other way. The old eighteenth-cen- 
tury corruption was bad, but how about this one? It rivals 
the “ personal fund” in its odour, and is made the more 
noisome by the claim to virtue frequently put forward as a 
reason for supporting Socialism. 


As we were going to press last month an item of news was 
published which must be noted here, even though so long 
after the event. 
The Unwilling On July 30th a settlement was announced 
of a libel action brought by Lady Houston 
against the Daily Herald in regard to an article published 
by that paper on February 15th. The story is as follows. 
Lady Houston gave £1,000 in support of the Christian Protest 
Movement, a non-political organization designed to assist 
the Russian Churches against the persecution under which 
they are now suffering and which is known to be very severe. 
Churches are closed, priests are persecuted and killed, the 
faithful are imprisoned, and valuables are confiscated by 
the Soviet Government. Our readers will remember that 
Prebendary Gough wrote on this subject in the March 
number of this Review. He is the head and front of this 
protest against persecution in Russia, and the publicity he 
secured, and the revelations made by him and others early 
in the year, of the state of affairs in that country, made many 
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English people desirous of helping their suffering fellow 
Christians in that unhappy country. Among those were 
Lady Houston. But this charity towards distressed Christians 
infuriated the Daily Herald, always an advocate for the 
Russian Revolutionaries, and that paper published an 
article headed, ‘‘ Tory Plotters against Russia Exposed.” 
In this article Lady Houston (among others) was named, 
as she considered, libellously, and she at once brought an 
action. The result of the action was that the defendant 
(Daily Herald) was forced to publish a full apology, and also 
to agree to pay a substantial sum to a charity to be nomi- 
nated by the plaintiff. Lady Houston, who has both courage 
and humour, requested the Daily Herald to make their 
payment to the Christian Protest Movement. The sum, we 
are informed, was £500. Our best congratulations go to 
Lady Houston for pulling off a double event in getting an 
apology from the Daily Herald, and also for ee that 
organ to be, for once, helpful to Russia. 


Ir is, perhaps, ominous that the first arrival from the 
Dominions for the Imperial Conference should be General 
..  Hertzog, Premier of South Africa. He got 

jth aaa here on August 18th, having given interviews 
to the Press both in Cape Town and Madeira 

to say that he demanded for his Dominion the right to 
secede, and was going to talk about this more than about 
anything else. We have no doubt that he will. Anything 
that damages the British Empire is good enough for General 
Hertzog. He succeeded in injuring the fabric of our govern- 
ance through the criminal folly of the last Conservative 
Government, when, backed by the Irish representatives, he 
persuaded Lord Balfour and his colleagues to agree to the 
absurdities put forward by these unfriends to our strength. 
If the disintegrators were so successful in loosening the ties 
of Empire under Mr. Baldwin’s Premiership in 1926, what 
may we not expect now, when we have a professional anti- 
Briton as Prime Minister, supported by a heterogeneous 
crowd of Little Englanders and Pacifists? We hear on all 
hands of the damage Lord Passfield is inflicting on our 
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Colonies by his Socialist theories, and it unfortunately fell 


*to him to prepare the agenda for the Imperial Conference, 


though Mr. Thomas is now in the Dominions Office and will 
TALK Imperially. One comfort—a cold one—is that the 
1930 Imperial Conference can hardly do more harm than 
was done by that of 1926, and there are some favourable 
new factors. 


OnE of the most important of these is that Mr. Bennett, 
the new Prime Minister of Canada, is a much more solid and 
; convinced Imperialist than Mr. Mackenzie King, 
Leuting his predecessor, and he is in a much stronger 
position to talk about Imperial affairs than 
the former Canadian Prime Minister. This is partly because 
the United States have just crippled Canadian trade by their 
new Tariff, and partly because the rubs between Canada 
and the U.S.A. are intensified by the Prohibition scandals 
which rage all along the Canadian southern frontier. So 
Mr. Bennett comes to us without any backward glance at 
the U.S.A. And that is a great gain. He has to find an 
outlet for Canada’s trade, he has very good offers to make, 
and it is to Canada’s interest, no less than to our own, that 
we should listen to them. 


THERE is a most comic struggle going on in the minds of 
the Irish Ministers. They have pulled down the Union Jack 
: and got rid of British soldiers, they have 
= ini imported Germans to develop their water- 
power, in order that they might cease to buy 

English coal, and now, after taking all this trouble to spit 
in our faces, they find that our market is vital to their 
farmers. What are they to do about it? Well, truly, 
what are they; it is really very awkward. They would like 
to continue to kick English shins and pick English pockets 
at one and the same time, as they have always done; but is 
it going to be perfectly easy? They are not sure, and a 
sardonic amusement is afforded, at this moment, to the 
student of Irish affairs by the contortions of Irish Ministers. 
But funny as this situation is, it is not incapable of useful 
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Imperial development, if there were any statesmen in the 
Government who wished to use the Irish imbroglio to that end. 

The other and chief favourable factor is, of course, the 
flight from Free Trade in this country. This is so rapid and 
complete that besides Sir Hugh Bell, Lord Lothian, and 
Mr. Snowden, we cannot on the spur of the moment think 
of any other Free Traders who have remained impervious 
to the facts presented daily to their notice. It is this change 
of mind and of heart at home that will, in spite of Pacifists, 
Cranks, and Mischief-makers, dominate the Imperial Con- 
ference. Gone are the days when Mr. Churchill “ bolted, 
banged, and barred ” the door in the face of Imperial Prefer- 
ence. He and his likes did incredible mischief, but their 
day is over. 


THE General Election in Canada took place on July 28th, 
and the returns were announced here on the 30th, too late 
for inclusion in our August number. A 
Canadian decisive victory for the Conservatives was 
Elections the result. They gained 49 seats, and they 

have now a majority in every Province except 
Quebec, and even in that Province they have made immense 
strides; in British Columbia alone did they fail to increase 
their representation. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, leader of the 
Liberals, resigned immediately, and Mr. Bennett, the Con- 
servative leader, was summoned by the Governor-General 
and assumed office. The election was chiefly won on unem- 
ployment and general dissatisfaction felt with the Govern- 
ment. It is a matter for regret that Mr. Dunning, Minister 
of Finance and author of the Budget, should have lost his 
seat. Mr. Dunning is a man of great ability and his Budget 
showed vision. 

Some effort has been made in this country to claim the 
Canadian election as a blow against Empire Trade, but 
those who use this argument show great ignorance or great 
disingenuousness. The only difference between the policy 
of the Liberal and Conservative Parties in Canada is that 
Mr, Mackenzie King and Mr. Dunning proposed to give 
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substantial preferences to Great Britain, without demanding 
any return, and Mr. Bennett proposes to strike a bargain 
with us, offering a great deal, but at the same time securing 
some advantage for Canadian goods. Generous as was 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s gesture, Mr. Bennett’s plan is prob- 
ably the sounder of the two, both from the Canadian and 
English points of view. 

Mr. Bennett is a lawyer and a business man. He comes 
from the West, and he was first of all Minister of Justice and 
then Minister of Finance in Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet. He 
has galvanized the Conservative Party of Canada into life 
after a long stagnant period, and great things are expected 
of his premiership. 


THE business of Cabinet making is a difficult one in Canada, 
the balance of representation between the Provinces being 


? , difficult to secure. Mr. Bennett’s choice is as 
Cabinet Making fojlows: 


Mr. BENNETT . Prime Minister, External 
Affairs, and Finance 

Mr. Huen GuTHRiIE . . Justice 

Dr. Ropert Manion... Railways 

Mr. H. H. STEVENS . . . Trade and Commerce 

Mr. E. B. RycKMAN . , . National Revenue 

Mr. Ropert WEIR... Agriculture 

Mr. Hucu Stewart... Public Works 

Mr. ARTHUR SAUVE . : . Postmaster-General 

Mr. ALFRED DURANLEAU . . Marine 

Mr. Maurice DUPRE . .  Solicitor-General 

Mr. CHARLES CAHAN Secretary of State 

Mr. Epgar N. Fisheries 

CoLONEL DONALD SUTHERLAND. Defence 

Dr. Murray MacLAREN . . Pensions and National 
Health 

Senator GipEoN Ropertson . Labour 

Mr. THomas MurpPuy . . Interior 

Mr. W.A.GoRDON... Immigration 


Str PeRLEY . . } Ministers without port- 
Mr. J. A. MacDoNnaALp folio 
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According to Reuter, telegraphing on August 7th: 


“In the new Cabinet the Province of Ontario is repre- 
sented by the Ministers of Labour, Railways, National 
Revenue, Immigration, Public Works, and Defence; Quebec 
by the Postmaster-General, Minister of Marine, Solicitor- 
General, Secretary of State, and one Minister without port- 
folio; Alberta by the Prime Minister; Nova Scotia by the 
Minister of Fisheries; Manitoba by the Minister of the 
Interior; Saskatchewan by the Minister of Agriculture; 
British Columbia by the Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
New Brunswick by the Minister of Health; and Prince 
Edward Island by a Minister without portfolio.” 


It is a matter of general regret that Mr. Ferguson was 
unable to see his way to joining Mr. Bennett. Mr. Ferguson 
is Prime Minister of Ontario and a man of outstanding 
ability. 


On August 6th the interim report of the Departmental 
Committee on Maternal Mortality was published. This 
; document points out that while the birth- 
> rate, the general death-rate, and the infantile 
mortality rate have all substantially declined 

during the last 20 years, the deaths in childbirth have 
slightly increased, being 4-3 per 1,000 live births last year, 
as against 4-0 per 1,000 in the years 1911-1915. There 
have been fluctuations in between. The report shows that 
some 3,000 mothers every year die in childbirth, and stress 
is laid upon the gravity of this loss to family life and to the 
nation. No one will dispute this, and it is with a sense of 
shock that we learn that all the elaborate health services 
we have instituted during the last few years should have 
been so ineffective in this important matter. We have in 
England the most highly organized system of nursing in the 
world. No other people are cared for as ours are, and the 
report of the Departmental Committee must therefore make 
us pause and wonder whether the whole matter ought not 
to be reconsidered afresh before we continue to make efforts 
on the lines which have hitherto been unsuccessful. The 
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Committee advocates the most thorough reform in the 
teaching of midwifery, and that is all to the good, but it is 
evident that something more is wanted than the greater 
elaboration of National Maternity Service, which is the main 
recommendation. Are we on right lines? What is the 
experience of other nations? These are questions which 
should be answered before we embark on a vast new pro- 
gramme. 


UnpveER the heading “The Individual and the State,” 
a very apposite letter was printed in The Times on 
: August 16th. It was written by Dr. Arbour 
fae Individual Stephens, and puts various matters before 
the State us which the Committee do not appear to 
have considered. Dr. Arbour Stephens, writing 

of the Report, says that a 


“big attempt is being made to remove the responsibility 
from the individual to the State, forgetful of the fact that 
salvation both physical and spiritual is essentially individual. 

‘We are told that ‘the maternity services are not 
yielding their potential value,’ but is not this due to an 
overestimate of the ‘ potential value,’ together with the 
neglect or discouragement of individual responsibility? ‘ It 
is essential,’ states the Report, ‘ that there should be cordial 
co-operation on the part of the medical profession and of 
practising midwives’; but the individual most concerned 
has merely to sit still and, if she likes, look on at such a 
wonderful scheme.” 


True the question of fees is mentioned, but fees are not 
the sole point where individualism should have play. What 
do other countries do—what are their statistics ? 


‘“* Let us face facts. If the statement of the Committee 
regarding the failure of the maternity services be true, then 
either the services in this country are to be condemned 
wholesale, or those in France, where the death-rate is 2-8, 
must be held up as a reproach to us in England with a rate 
of 4-3, as well as to the United States of America, with its 
rate of 8-1. 
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‘* Are our services so rotten, or are those in France so 
superior to ours? ” 


If our services are not bad, why are they reflected on; 
if they are bad, “ after all our educational opportunities,” 
are we mistaken in our use of our knowledge? 


** The Departmental Committee would have done national 
service had it told us in its report why the death-rate in 
France, Holland, and Italy should be about 2-5, in England 
and Wales 4-3, in Germany and Belgium 5-6, and in the 
United States as high as 8-1. Unfortunately, it does not 
try to throw any light on this important fact.” 


Now it is an undoubted fact that our health services are 
far more elaborate than those in France and Italy, while 
Germany is generally considered to be “ advanced,” and 
yet here are the “ backward” countries with a far better 
bill of health on this vital issue. 

We should like to hear the official explanation of the 
facts quoted, but we suspect that the answer is indicated by 
Dr. Arbour Stephens, who wisely refrains from offering prac- 
tical advice unasked. His view is that we are evidently 
mistaken in our use of our knowledge. Under the circum- 
stances would it not be as well to re-study the whole matter, 
not only of the comparative failure of our maternity services, 
but also many of the other matters where policy and health 
are joined. 


To this study we are urged by a great authority, Lord 

Dawson. Speaking at Ottawa on August 13th on Medicine 

, and Statesmanship, Lord Dawson urged his 

ae $ hearers to reconsider some of their ideas. He 

thinks, as others do, that we are ailing in the 

body politic from State interference, or what is called 
paternalism. 


“ Until the latter part of the last century statesmanship 
thought in terms of individuals—the fight was for freedom 
of conscience, equality of opportunity, self-government. 
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The State was looked upon as an aggregate of individuals. 
During this same period doctors were concerned for the 
most part in looking after people entirely sick, who were 
separated for the time being from the stream of life—and 
in looking after this cloistered class the doctors themselves 
were apt to become cloistered in thought. The sick regarded 
illness not as something which had in their working lives 
grown around and into them, but as something which had 
inexplicably fallen upon them. Then came, towards the 
end of the last century, the wider appreciation of the impor- 
tance of preventive medicine, and the increased study of 
ill-health in its early beginnings directed attention to the 
day-to-day life of the people and the conditions surrounding 
them.” 


Better diagnosis followed, and treatment which included 
light, food, and air. 


** Parallel to these developments in the art of medicine, 
statesmanship, having achieved liberty and equality for the 
individual, developed a parental function and concerned 
itself more and more with constructive measures for the 
health, prosperity, and content of the people. And so the 
lines of thought in medicine and statesmanship approxi- 
mated. This parental rdle of the State was growing apace. 
It provided help for those who were born, taught, sick, 
hungry, thirsty, unemployed. It regulated wages and hours 
of labour. It was prompted by a social conscience which 
inspired man’s onward progress. At the same time it cost 
the State one-quarter of the national income to maintain 
these services, which shepherded us from the cradle to the 
grave.” 


“T suecsst,” Lord Dawson said, “that the study of the 
governance of the human body prompts useful reflection. 


There is no attribute of the human being 
Men are 


Individual more notable than his individuality. Parade 
a thousand men and each one will be distinct 

—the individuality of his finger-prints will even ensure an 

identification accurate enough for his undoing.” 
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Has not the statesman here a guide to the management 
of his own craft? 


* Just as the doctor must realize the social background, 
so the statesman must achieve a just weighing of the rdéles 
of the State and the individual. Was it possible for the 
large organization of the State completely to appreciate the 
varying needs of the individual man? Was not the State 
compelled to assume a man so standardized as to be hypo- 
thetical rather than real? ” 


Ownership was a stimulant and a most individual one. 


‘“‘ Again, physiology taught that the health of a man 
depended on his own initiative and effort. In some, such 
initiative and effort were inborn; in most the stimulus of 
necessity was needed. The same amount of external assis- 
tance might help one man and damage another. The more 
cost was centralized, the more remote it was from the person 
who received its benefit; the more apt was that person to 
lean upon what he took to be a natural prop, and to become 
a creature of fate rather than a master of effort. Would 
not the State, like the higher centres of the brain, sometimes 
fulfil its function better by direction rather than adminis- 
tration? A workman in a large factory which had grown 
from a personal business expressed a preference for the 
latter. When asked why, he replied: ‘The boss used to 
excite us.’ He was expressing the necessity of emotional 
interest—the appreciation of personality.” 


How often could such a story be duplicated! 


Anp here followed a constructive suggestion. 


‘* Diagnosis must precede treatment, but democracy was 
. impatient for treatment. The problems of 
A Suggestion to-day required specialized knowledge, and 
those who possessed such knowledge showed a tendency to 
hold aloof from political life. The result was that Govern- 
ments were forced by their burdens into mechanical methods; 
Parliaments tended to become intensive rather than delibera- 
tive (for institutions, like individuals, could suffer from high 
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blood-pressure). Peoples tended to lose confidence in 
Governments. Surely a rearrangement of function was 
needed—and one not dissimilar from the lay-out of the 
human nervous system. While retaining the power to direct 
policy and ensure a sense of public responsibility, should 
not the State sometimes delegate the care of essential services 
each to a special body, which to be effective must satisfy 
certain conditions? ” 


And Lord Dawson defined some of these conditions. 


“Such a body must be small in size—contain those 
possessed of special knowledge—be so independent in its 
administration that it will be undisturbed by political 
exigencies and able to take the long view in the public 
interest. To the qualities of expertness and disinterested- 
ness must be added in certain social services—e.g. those 
concerned with health—the attribute of humanism.” (The 
Times report.) 


No one can read these thoughtful words without feeling 
that here is a big idea, which should be seriously considered. 
It is an evidence of the turning away of thinkers from the 
clichés and catchwords of the day and an attempt to give 
a new turn to one of our most difficult problems. 


AUGUST can never come and go, as long as the present 
generation of Elders is alive, without thoughts of those who 

went from these shores during that month 
alia in 1914—the British Expeditionary Force. 

War was declared on the 4th, and the tiny 
British Army started to meet the overwhelming might of 
Germany in Arms, in the course of the following week. 
Overwhelming indeed, and yet our splendid regiments were 
not overwhelmed. During the years following the Boer 
War—which ended in 1902—our soldiers had been polish- 
ing and perfecting the small and very much starved military 
machine, which our Politicians were engaged in endeavour- 
ing to abolish. We had, after that war, as after the World 
War, for many years a crowd of people in power, more 
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respectable but not dissimilar in ideas to our present Govern- 
ment. They called themselves pacifists, and they thought 
only in terms of votes at the next election. The result was 
a colossal war. 

The men who bore the brunt, the first shock of this war, 
were the men who went from England, trained and ready, 
in August 1914. Those who followed them untrained but 
heroic were slaughtered in unnecessary thousands. They 
were sacrificed to the Pacifists and Pro-Germans of another 
generation, as our children will assuredly be if we let the 
pacifists and Anti-Imperialists run away with us much 
farther. The League of Nations Union and other bodies, 
who know nothing of the world but their own emotions, 
will thus bear the same guilt on their souls, as is now borne 
by the Pacifists of 1914, blood guilty of the deaths of many 
thousands of brave men. 


Tue 4th of August this year was sanctified by the unveiling 
of four memorials to the British Army in France, to those 
ae who were missing and who have no known 

BPP i, grave. The total number of these is over 
53,000. The four memorials are at Loos, 
Poziéres, Vis-en-Artois, and Louverval. 

General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien unveiled that at 
Poziéres. And his memorable words will not soon be 
forgotten by those who heard him. It was the last act of 
a life given to the service of his country, for on August 11th 
he had a motor accident near Chippenham and he died of 
his injuries on the 12th. 


THose of us who retain vivid recollections of the Great 
War and what it meant during three years of uncertainty 
in the days of doubtful victory are attached 
to the fame of certain personalities. They 
were soldiers whose names were household 
‘words in those days. Haig, Foch, Rawlinson, French 
have passed away, and now we also lament the tragic death 
of Smith-Dorrien. His great effort at Le Cateau on 
August 26, 1914, was not understood during that eventful 


Sir Horace 
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year, but has since become clear, and is now recognized 
as being the one crucial episode of real importance in saving 
the British Expeditionary Force from annihilation during 
its retreat from Mons to the vicinity of Paris. Moreover, 
he then took a decision on his own responsibility, and was 
only half-heartedly backed by his commander-in-chief, who 
subsequently and unaccountably disowned him! Into this 
personal matter we need make no further inquiry nor hazard 
a guess at the underlying motive, but those of us who were 
acquainted with the actual conditions of the retreat should 
unhesitatingly accord to Smith-Dorrien our full measure 
of recognition and our unstinted admiration for what he did 
for his country when he fought at Le Cateau. 


In later years and for a long time he remained silent—he 
was a gentleman—but after the death of Lord French he 

3 C wrote for the benefit of his three sons a 
Bie Concer modest and informative record which has 
convinced those who have studied it that Smith-Dorrien 
was actuated in 1914 by the same motive which made him 
a hero amongst the subalterns of the Zulu War of 1878. 
Indeed, his was a life of adventure and command from 
1878 to 1914, and throughout the period he remained a 
typical British officer of the very best sort as he passed 
through the Staff College and rose to be a general. At 
Tel-el-Kebir with mounted infantry in 1882, at Giniss in 
the Egyptian Army, in Chitral in 1895, at Omdurman in 
command of the 13th Sudanese Battalion in 1898, in every 
small war he proved his worth, and was a Brevet-Colonel 
at the early age of forty, with an accumulated experience of 
command rather than of service on the Staff. Then came 
the South African War, and for Smith-Dorrien the command 
of the 19th Infantry Brigade with the rank of Major-General 
in 1899. At Paardeberg, Poplar Grove, Thaba ’Nchu, 
Johannesburg, and in numerous minor fights he invariably 
increased his reputation for tenacity and the intelligent 
handling of whatever troops were placed under his com- 
mand. After that war he returned to India on the Staff, and 
subsequently commanded at Quetta, Aldershot, and Salis- 
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bury. In the official history of the war justice is done to the 
Le Cateau battle and to Smith-Dorrien. 

What his contemporaries thought of him is shown by 
the following. In 1904 Admiral Sir John Fisher wrote a 
letter to Lord Esher, Chairman of the ‘‘ Esher Committee,”’ 
of which Fisher was himself a member. In it he suggested 
that no Army reform would be of any use unless carried 
out by men of character on the Army Council, adding, 
“We don’t want dull dogs for this new scheme; we must 
have youth and enthusiasm . . . as Second Military Mem- 
ber I vote for Smith-Dorrien and Progress.”” That was 
indeed a remarkable tribute from a remarkable man of the 
Sister Service. 


WHEN, in 1909, Mr. Rudyard Kipling wrote With the Night 
Mail he was met with a tolerant smile on the part of the 
: Intelligentsia, the Westminster Gazette, a 
Nistt Be ail Liberal organ of those days, going so far 
as to chaff him in a cartoon. But he laughs 


best who laughs last, and in the columns of The Times of 
August 18th Mr. Kipling may have read the account of 
R 100’s journey back from Canada. It begins: 


“Tt seemed a great adventure climbing to the gang- 
plank in the nose of the R100 as she swung at the St. 
Hubert Mooring Mast, but as the giant craft slipped her 
moorings,”’ etc. 


Mr. Kipling described the start of his airship differently: 


“No. 162 waits for us in Slip E of the topmost stage. 
The great curve of her back shines frostily under the light, 
and soon minute alterations in her trim makes her rock a 
little in her holding-down slips.” 


The Times Correspondent does not say whether he read 
Mr. Kipling’s story on the way over. Sir John Alcock, 
the first Atlantic flyer, did so, and was amazed at the intuition 
of the author. Our 7%mes man, however, gives a pleasant 
sketch of an interesting trip, in which he felt safe, had 
plenty to eat, missed his tea, and arrived safely, and that 
is the important point. The return journey took 57 hours, 


— 
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and was a great achievement. The very security in which 
the R 100 was lapped both going to Canada and returning 
takes away from the sense of adventure given by the solo air- 
flights. But, after all, safety is what is required for travel. 

The other aviation news of the month of interest to the 
British Empire was the safe return of Miss Amy Johnson, 
who arrived home on Bank Holiday. She had, as she 
deserved, a tremendous reception, and it is to be hoped that 
she will now be given a little peace and obscurity. 


Durine the past month the centre of trouble in India 
has once more shifted to the North-West Frontier. The 

Afridi onslaught on Peshawar, the capital 

of the North-West Frontier Province and 

by far the most important centre in North- 
West India, constitutes an invasion completely unparalleled 
since we took over the country from the Sikhs in the forties 
of the last century. Viewing the large portion of the well- 
trained troops garrisoning this area of India it is a matter 
of small congratulation that the Afridis were easily repulsed 
from their main objective, Peshawar. But it is a matter of 
gravest anxiety that they were able to reach the outskirts 
of that city in considerable numbers and without serious 
difficulty. This constitutes the worst blow to British prestige 
in the East since the fall of Kut in 1916. 

The first and obvious lesson is that the Air Force and the 
threat and act of bombing is an inadequate barrier against 
large forces of determined and mobile men advancing in 
either mountainous or open country. This is casting no 
aspersion on our gallant and exceedingly overworked air- 
men, but is due to the obvious and natural limitations of 
the air arm against warlike ground forces on a large scale. 
We are compelled to emphasize these obvious facts in view 
of certain well-intentioned but over-extravagant air enthu- 
siasts, who claim that the Air Force might have the monopoly 
(or at any rate the predominance) of control on the North- 
West Frontier as they have in Iraq. We trust that the 
unfortunate events of the past month will give stimulus to 
a more prosaic study of the tactical and strategical situation. 
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The second consideration is political. The Afridis are out 
of political control, a control which will not be regained by 
the failure of the tribesmen to effect an entry into Peshawar. 
The Tirah country—the crater from which the tribal lava 
has issued—is the one portion of the country between 
Quetta and Khyber where to the chief intents and purposes 
the old close border policy still persists. There were no 
means of nipping the lashkars in the bud—for there were 
no roads and no garrison in a convenient position within the 
tribal territory. Although geographically the Tirah is a 
pistol pointed at Peshawar, there are many reasons why this 
isolated piece of territory has hitherto been left alone. 
During the past ten years the Afridis have not been seriously 
troublesome, whereas in 1919 the Wazirs and Mahsuds of 
Waziristan were completely out of hand. A large expedition 
was sent in, and ever since then a garrison has remained, 
and arterial roads have been constructed in Waziristan. 
In spite of the frenzied Congress propaganda, and although 
a vital arterial road has yet to be built, British rule there 
has fully held its own. But the recent events around Pesha- 
war will in no way lighten our task. 

Similarly the Khyber Pass—the great artery from 
India to Central Asia—which lies to the north of Tirah, 
has been fortified and occupied. This work, and the opening 
up of Waziristan, proved to be all the Government of India 
proposed to do to safeguard vital defences on the Frontier. 
Tirah was left isolated until time and money would eventually 
permit equal development. It was hoped that its isolation 
would prove a temporary safeguard. 


Ir is possible, however, that this isolation has given the 
Afridi an exaggerated idea of his own importance and 

ii value as a fighting man. The “Sirkar’s” 
re slowness, the tribesmen argued, in taking 
over their territory, might be due to wholesome fear rather 
than economy. The latter plea is never taken seriously by 
the Pathan. We may be certain that the Russo-Congress 
propaganda has made every use of such latent sentiments, 
rapidly raised to boiling-point when the former Afridi raids of 
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this summer went completely unpunished by definite aggres- 
sive action. The enemies of Britain have well and truly found 
the weak link in our chain, and have proceeded to file it indus- 
triously. Unless we mend this link speedily, the whole chain 
may well snap back at us, however strong it may be elsewhere. 

All this connects up to the third, and this time a military 
lesson reaped out of recent events. The Government of India 
has moved two brigades of infantry and other troops mainly 
to Peshawar and to a less extent Kohat. The Viceroy has, 
further, declared a régime of martial Jaw around Peshawar. 
If these troops are to be employed merely in order to reinforce 
the garrisons of these two centres our new state will be worse 
than the old one. To increase your garrison merely for the 
purpose of static defence is to confess to a “wind up.” In 
due course the Afridis will see, mark, learn, and attack, and 
the next time they will probably not attack alone. With a 
Pathan nothing fails like failure, and he is as mobile as a 
swarm of wasps. 

If, on the other hand, as we hope, these troops are meant 
for retribution and to take the offensive, the Government 
have done the right thing. Had, however, this been done 
earlier the lives of many British soldiers and Indian sepoys 
might have been saved. For the Tirah campaign of 1897 
will be a Bank Holiday picnic in comparison with a future 
campaign. It is no exaggeration to say that the Afridis 
are fifty times better armed than they were thirty years 
ago, and they will be led by men who have been trained 
in the Indian Army. However, no British force has failed 
to reach getting to where it wants to go on the Frontier 
(even if it arrives to find the enemy has fled), and the English 
will assuredly again maintain their record. But it must be 
no “burn and scuttle” expedition. We must settle down— 
the tribes will then do likewise and build roads. Surely 
this will be much less wasteful than spending a similar sum 
on bombs! It is also more humane. This seems to be the 
last thing that our pacific statesmen think of when they 
wish to replace the hated soldier by the rather likeable 
airman, who, after all, is a sort of a cousin to Amy Johnson. 
But the bloodthirsty soldier is both reviled and then (poor 
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devil) hauled in at the last moment when the maximum 
bloodshed is inevitable—he is then shot by the enemy and 
blamed by the pacific politician. 


FRANKLY, these informal negotiations with Gandhi—at 
present a gaol-bird—going on now are not reassuring. 
7 It only further shows that both the Govern- 
5 ta ment of India and, still more, the Government 
at home intend to ally themselves with our 
Indian rebels in downing the Simon Commission. This 
passion for negotiating with people who persistently refuse 
to have anything to do with us is rapidly becoming the 
hall-mark of the Higher Statesmanship. It is incredible 
that the English fail to sense the danger of these negotiations 
being unofficial. That it seems to be merely a polite feeler 
out of which good may come and will be harmless if the 
overtures fail is far from being the case. We still hope 
that our enemies, who know their minds, may yet again save 
us, who don’t know ours, by telling us to go to blazes. If 
so, Godspeed to them! But if a “‘formular”’ is arrived at 
it means jettisoning Simon. Nothing equals prison from 
which to dictate terms ex cathedra. For to accept terms 
from such a source is to give them untold prestige even 
though they may be termed as unofficial. It betrays even 
more funk than lining the perimeter of Peshawar with 
stationary bayonets. To a conference such an oracle would 
be both Delphic and far exceed all the Pauline escapes 
from Roman supervision. 

But supposing the British Government was, by yet 
another miracle, “sparked up” with guts and eventually 
uttered the hitherto unheard word “‘ No” to these Gandhi 
terms! Wouldn’t all India be justified in screaming, as others 
have screamed before, “ Perfide Albion!” It is interesting 
to note that Occidental public opinion in India must be 
animated by the same feelings that have moved us to write 
these words. For a party in the European Association in 
India moved an amendment urging that the European 
tule should rule. An independent meeting on August 18th 
(which precludes the general meeting of the Association on 
the 20th) moved that “It is essential that seditious propa- 
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ganda and unconstitutional agitation should be dealt with 
firmly once and for all, and all measures of political advance 
be postponed in the meantime; that the Government of 
India Act 1919 should be repealed at once, and the Morley- 
Minto reforms of 1909 be brought into operation, with 
such modifications as be necessary.” This would mean that 
while we should clearly show India that she won’t even begin 
to get what she claims to say she wants until she behaves 
herself, yet under the opening given by the Minto-Morley 
Reforms we give to responsible Indians a chance of playing 
on the side of law and order. We believe that such firm 
action would restore that attitude of sanity and co-operation 
that India claims to have au fond. Our fault during recent 
years is that we have given the impression that in the event 
of active trouble the loyal would be sacrificed. This move- 
ment of the European Association would, if accepted, give 
the active lie to this fear, and for these reasons we trust that 
these courageous men on the spot will succeed in securing a 
hearing for their views. 


THE Morning Post printed on August 21st the following 
useful little table, showing the state of un- 
employment in this country both last year 
and this year. 


2,050,737 UNEMPLOYED. 

On August llth registered unemployed 
numbered 2,050,737. 

This was 882,669 more than a year ago. 

The number of unemployed on June 3, 1929, 
the date of the first return after the General 
Election, was 1,100,125. 

During the last five months of the Conser- 
vative Government unemployment showed a 
reduction of 352,000. 


The scandal consists in the fact that “‘ Unemployment 
Insurance” is now merely used to ladle out public money 
without regard to any of the principles of Insurance. 

Miss Bondfield will be more fortunate than she deserves 
if she is not called ‘“‘ Madame Deficit.” 


The Unemployed 
Scandal 
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THE Lambeth Conference, which issued its report last month, 
marked a decisive stage in the growth of the English-speaking 
influence. And it did this both by reason 
a of its firm handling of the problems that 
came before it, and by the revelations that 
it afforded to the bishops themselves of the nature of the 
Anglican Communion itself. The treatment of theological 
and moral problems manifested a spirit of quiet courage 
and realism. The utterances of the Conference have the 
ring of conviction, combining, as they do, a grip of the 
eternal verities with a readiness to apply them newly to 
fresh circumstances. Thus the Bishops are not in the least 
degree alarmed by modern scientific discoveries and philo- 
sophical theories. “There is much in them which provides 
a climate more favourable to faith in God than has existed 
for generations.” This conviction is worked out in a 
masterly fashion, impossible to compress into a few words. 
The treatment of sex questions, which has secured promi- 
nence in the Press, is a further example of courage. Similarly, 
on the great issues of race and of industry, the bishops 
have succeeded in giving guidance which is Christian without 
being vague, definite without being political, though we 
could wish that they had realized the dangers of supporting 
peace propaganda which is too often a smoke screen for 
war. In all these respects Lambeth 1930 is a definite advance 
on Lambeth 1920, as that marked progress in comparison 
with the five earlier Conferences. There can be little doubt 
that these utterances will profoundly affect English-speaking 
Christianity everywhere, and will reach beyond it. 

It is significant that there is no other representative 
ecclesiastical body that can exercise so wide a range of 
influence on spiritual questions. 

The reason for this extended influence is to be found in 
the nature of the Anglican Communion itself. What exactly 
the Anglican Communion is, was seen at this Conference to 
be “a subject of quite paramount importance.” The 
bishops say so themselves. They evidently became aware 
that they were responsible for a bigger concern than they 
had realized. When it is remembered that in the early 
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nineteenth century even earnest people thought that the 
Church of England was doomed, the fact that it can now 
assemble 300 and more bishops is a phenomenon to which 
Church history can hardly afford a parallel. And where it 
is planted it is firmly fixed, exhibiting, in true British fashion, 
independent life. Now, so to say, the point of gravity 
of the Anglican Communion has moved from the centre 
to the circumference. The Churches of which it is com- 
posed form a body held together, not by a central constitu- 
tion, but by common tradition of faith and worship and 
by the Episcopate. These bonds of tradition and order 
have proved this time stronger than any legal nexus, enabling 
unanimity and clear utterance to be reached on most diffi- 
cult problems. It is this power that has drawn other 
Churches of a conservative kind, such as the Orthodox 
Churches of the East, the Old Catholics, and the Church of 
Sweden, to desire a closer union. This Lambeth Conference 
has opened out a possibility of Christian unity that would 
have seemed fantastic ten years ago. Lambeth still leads. 
The report itself should be read. It can be bougbt at any 
bookshop for half a crown. 


In the Report of a Government Commission unanimity 
is almost unheard of, or at least quite exceptional. There 
is nearly always a Minority Report, which 
leaves the Majority Report ineffective; almost 
invariably a few ardent souls cannot resist 
the temptation to qualify or explain away their signa- 
tures by a personal footnote. It is, therefore, not the 
least remarkable fact about the Lambeth Report, that 
all but one of its 75 recommendations was unanimous, 
It is easy enough to be unanimous at the price of 
sacrificed principles, or of satisfaction with nebulous plati- 
tudes; but a glance at the report will show that the 
latter course has not been taken, and the fact that the sig- 
natories are 307 Bishops “in full communion with the 
Church of England” (some of them, as Dr. Johnson would 
say, very obstinate men) should discountenance any idea 
of more compromise than statesmanship demands. Broadly 


Unanimous 
Report 
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speaking, the report endorses the traditional right of the 
Church of England to represent English people at home 
and overseas. 

One outstanding resolution may be mentioned. The 
scheme for Church re-union in South India receives a 
unanimous blessing: 


“* We express our strong desire that, as soon as the nego- 
tiations are successfully completed, the venture should be 
made and the union inaugurated.” 


The Anglo-Catholics—so far as their newspaper represents 
them—have opposed any such preliminary step towards 
the re-union of Christendom; but, as The Guardian says, 
henceforth 


“there is a new relation between the Church of England 
and the Church overseas. The outlook of the Anglican 
Communion is no longer insular.” 


It should also be put on record here, in view of the prevalent 
claims of a section of extremists with Romeward tendencies, 
that the Bishops all affirm “the supreme and unshaken 
authority of the Holy Scriptures,” though the Bible is neither 
a scientific document nor a collection of separate oracles, 


TERMS of compromise between the Federal and State 
Governments of Australia were arrived at last month and 
i the terms were announced on August 22nd. 
Sir Otto Niemeyer had gone to Australia 
to investigate and advise on the situation. 

The result is shown in the following decisions, come to in 
conference with all the Governments of Australia. 

All the Governments declared their fixed intention of 
balancing their Budgets. 

Further loans overseas not to be raised until after the 
existing short-term indebtedness had been dealt with. 

Pending the special investigation of the exceptional 
position of South Australia, New South Wales and Queens- 
land agree to forgo the whole of their share of unemployment 
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relief grant, amounting to £1,000,000, Western Australia 
one-half, Victoria one-fourth, Tasmania one-fourth. (Our 
italics. ) 

Sir Otto Niemeyer, in his Report, reproves the Aus- 
tralians for optimism, makes the usual orthodox economist’s 
comments on falling produce values, and tells his clients 
that they must lower their standard of living in order, 
though he does not use these words, to support the policy 
of deflation and the Gold Standard. In the Report, as 
telegraphed to The Times, there is no trace of any suggestion 
that the British Empire exists, and that we are all members 
one of another, nor is there any questioning of recent 
international currency policy, the effects of which are now 
seen to be disastrous a]l the world over. 

Great Britain is also over-spending in every way, but 
could a conference of Imperial and local Governments in 
England meet to discuss questions of economy, it is doubtful 
whether they would be prepared to take the heroic measures 
accepted by the Australians. Imagine Wales saying she 
would forgo the Imperial contribution to the support of her 
pauper dole-drawers, or Kent agreeing to take no more 
money from the Central Authority for roads or agriculture! 
And yet our position, with capital streaming abroad as 
fast as brokers can shift investments, is fundamentally 
more serious than that of Australia, because of our age, 
and because of our compact and organized life, which cannot 
afford the adventures possible in a new country. 


CONGRATULATIONS go to Their Majesties the King and Queen 
and Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of York 
: on the birth of a Princess to the latter at 

+t aearaa for Glamis Castle, the home of the Duchess of 
Elizabeth York’s parents, Lord and Lady Strathmore, 
on August 21st. Some disappointment was 

felt that the Princess was not a Prince. But even had 
that Heir Presumptive to the Throne appeared, he would 
not have dislodged Princess Elizabeth from her popular 
position. All good wishes go to the lovely and much-loved 
young Duchess and her baby. 
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THe Empire has sustained a great loss in the death of the 
Duke of Northumberland. He had been seriously ill for 

some time, and had undergone three opera- 
ee q tions. It was hoped that his courage—which 

never flagged—would pull him through, but 
the odds were too great, and he died on August 23rd 
at the age of 50. He was a great patriot, and the public 
life of this country will be poorer without him. 


THOSE of us whose holidays began in July and ended before 
August 25th—those, that is, who have not the power of 
regulating our plans according to Lord Dun- 
Divi boyne’s charts—had a rather depressing time. 
At the sea the water was too cold and rough 
for agreeable bathing, in the hiil districts we slithered and 
slipped about on scarf and fell, and the sedentary cricketers 
attended match after match which could not take place. 
The confirmed home-keepers, and those people who stay on 
in their houses wherever they may be, and who scoff at the 
need for change, had the laugh of the holiday-makers this 
year. They stayed at home and economized in so doing; 
while the travellers (dubbed unpatriotic by the innkeepers) 
who prefer to spend their money on getting somewhere where 
sunshine is a certainty and the enjoyment of it not paid for 
at the rate of £1 per day, wrote notes (in pencil) about sun- 
bathing and picnicking which were extremely exasperating. 


TuHE British Public had been generally given to understand 
by the experts that this year’s Test Matches were more or 
less “‘ a soft thing ” for England, as Australia 

The Test : 
had no bowling and a very pronounced 

tail.” Optimists were encouraged by the 
first match at Nottingham, which we won by nearly a 
hundred runs. But that was the end of our success. We 
were handsomely beaten at Lord’s, when it began to 
appear that we had neither the batsmen to make enough 
runs nor the bowlers to dispose of the formidable run- 
getters on the other side, of whom one, Mr. Bradman, is 
a positive terror to bowlers of every description. After 
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Lord’s came Leeds, where the Australians were only robbed 
of victory by the weather, and after Leeds came the fourth 
match at Manchester, where a fine day is an event, and 
the usual rain caused the usual draw, with England dis- 
tinctly behind—Australia making 345 in her only innings, 
while England scored 251 for 8 wickets. Too often we get 
an excellent lead from Hobbs and Sutcliffe, after which 
several of our “cracks” break down. In this match Mr. 
Bradman for once in a while did not ‘“ come off,” but the 
side includes several first-rate bats, some of whom in- 
variably make big scores. These two “draws” left the 
rubber to be decided by the fifth and final match at the 
Oval on August 16th and as many more days as might 
be required to produce a decision. The Selection Com- 
mittee astonished everybody and dismayed not a few by 
superseding Mr. A. P. F. Chapman, the English captain, in 
favour of Mr. R. E. S. Wyatt, the Warwickshire captain—a 
fine all-round cricketer against whom no one had a word to 
say. But the policy of shedding a man who had led our 
team in nine of the last ten Test Matches and won six, 
who inspired general confidence by his personality and 
presence in the field—where he excelled—who had, more- 
over, played several valuable innings when they were most 
needed, was widely questioned, and could only be justified 
by success. Success was not vouchsafed to us, and the 
Australians got back the ashes after a match lasting six days. 


CONSIDERING the sweeping successes of the Americans at 
Wimbledon, where they carried off all the championships, 

and decisively demonstrated their superiority 
Cup Over the twenty competing nations, including 
France, it was not unreasonable to expect 
their recapture of the Davis Cup from the French. All 
the more so as the American Lawn Tennis Association at 
the eleventh hour composed its acute and chronic differ- 
ences with Mr. Tilden, so that he might play in the Challenge 
Round. On his Wimbledon form he should have won both his 
Singles, and as the Doubles was deemed a gift for the chal- 
lengers there seemed to be little doubt as to the issue. But 
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the Americans found the Frenchmen a very different pro- 
position at Auteuil to what they had been at Wimbledon, 
Cochet in particular casting off his listlessness and casual- 
ness, and the holders actually won by 4 matches to 1. On 
the first day they were all square, as Mr. Tilden beat M. 
Borotra by 3 sets to 1 and M. Cochet disposed of the Ameri- 
can second string, Mr. G. M. Lott, by 3 sets to 0. The 
second day was disastrous for the Americans, as their much- 
fancied pair, Mr. W. Allison and Mr. J. van Rhyn, were 
comfortably beaten by M. Cochet and M. J. Brugnon, who 
was at the top of his delightful form. The third day opened 
with the decisive and desperate match between M. Borotra 
and Mr. Lott, which the former won on the post, and thus 
secured the coveted trophy for France for the fourth year 
in succession. Afterwards, Cochet once more outplayed 
Tilden. We append the full score:— 


Singles.—H. Cochet (France) beat G. M. Lott (U.S.A.) 
(6-4, 6-2, 6-2), beat W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.) (4-6, 6-3, 6-1, 
7-5). 

J. Borotra (France) lost to W. T. Tilden (U.S.A.) (6-2, 
5-7, 4-6, 5-7), beat G. M. Lott (U.S.A.) (5-7, 6-3, 2-6, 6-2, 
8-6). 

Doubles.—-H. Cochet and J. Brugnon (France) beat 
W. Allison and J. van Rhyn (U.S.A.) (6-3, 7-5, 1-6, 6-2). 
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CONSERVATIVES AND EMPIRE— 
A BRIDGE 


CONSERVATIVES who realize the serious economic difficulties 
through which this country is passing, and who appreciate 
the necessity of turning the Socialist Government out before 
this grave situation changes for the worse, must view the 
differences with regard to procedure in carrying out our 
Imperial policy with concern. 

As a loyal follower of Mr. Baldwin ever since he was 
elected leader of our party, and a keen supporter of the 
whole spirit and object of Lord Beaverbrook’s campaign, 
I have tried to discover how far, if at all, their differences 
are incapable of adjustment. 

I find that they both have declared that in Imperial 
Economic Unity and a safeguarded home market lies the 
one great hope of trade revival, of increased exports, and 
the possible solution of unemployment. They appear only 
to differ in respect to the time of carrying this policy to 
fulfilment. Lord Beaverbrook having first agreed to the 
Referendum, now regards the position as so urgent that he 
would prefer an appeal to the country on the full policy on 
the earliest possible occasion. 

When Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook agreed to the 
Referendum, neither, I think, realized that our industrial 
depression would increase so rapidly, and neither realized 
that the Empire would be faced with such an extraordinary 
decline in the sale, and consequently price, of general com- 
modities. The forthcoming Imperial Conference cannot, 
therefore, spend its time in academic discussions on adminis- 
trative details or pious aspirations, but will probably concern 
itself solely in finding a solution for our grave economic 
problems both in this country and overseas. The Referendum 
is now dead, and we must insist on a free hand to carry our 
Empire policy through. 

For these reasons I make the following analysis of the 
situation accompanied by definite suggestions. We are 
faced with the fact that our export trade is imperilled, that 
foreign countries are unanimously determined to keep our 
goods out if they can make them themselves, and that 
unless we can win a greater share in the trade of the British 
Empire there is no hope of solution of our unemployment 
problem through increased exports. The Dominions, India, 
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the Crown Colonies and Protectorates are all faced with the 
fact that, owing to foreign tarifis and the world glut of 
commodities, they cannot sell their primary products, 
which in every case are the basis of their trade, and in some 
cases their sole means of existence. The problem is, therefore, 
twofold; we cannot sell our manufactured goods and the 
Dominions cannot sell their foodstuffs and raw materials. 
If there is to be increased trade in the vital products of 
Britain and the Empire overseas, it can only be achieved by 
increased sale of British manufactures to the Empire and 
increased sale of Empire products in Britain and within the 
Empire. That there is ample margin for such expansion is 
proved by the fact that the Empire, including Britain, is 
buying annually £1,300,000,000 of manufactures and produce 
from foreign countries. Unless these main facts are realized 
and faced we are fooling ourselves, and our Empire policy is 
meaningless and dishonest. 

It is certain that the Dominions, which for thirty years 
have sacrificed revenue to give preference to British goods— 
which preference in every case stayed a decline of British 
trade—will not give further advantages to Britain unless 
we are prepared to reciprocate and give their produce a 
secure market amongst our consumers. Granted that the 
Empire markets which to-day take 50 per cent. of our 
manufactures are vital, and that an increased trade in those 
markets is essential, it is clear that we can only keep our 
hold or extend it if we are prepared to prefer the Empire’s 
products by legislative action. 

What are the chief products of the Empire which we 
must consider if we are to achieve our aim and find employ- 
ment for our people? Wheat, fresh fruit, dairy produce, 
beef and mutton, sugar, tobacco, tea, wool, coffee, cocoa, 
dried fruits, rubber, rice, jute, and maize. 

Now it is an elementary truth that if the Empire can 
produce all our requirements in any one product, and we 
impose a duty on a similar foreign product, the price of that 
product to the British consumer need not rise at all, and by 
the time it is sold over the counter should not show any 
variation in price. 

Let us jump our easy fences first. Take the case of fruit, 
of which we import great and increasing quantities. Fruit is 
probably the best case of all because it is grown in nearly 
every part of the Empire and at different seasons. Prefer- 
ence would, therefore, help the Empire all round. The 
only considerable competitors are the United States and 
Spain. If there are certain months in the year when Empire 
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oranges are not imported, then during those months foreign 
oranges could be imported free of duty. Apples and other 
fruits from the United States can be replaced by Empire and 
home-grown fruits without any hardship to the British 
public. Of fruits at present imported, 23 per cent. comes 
from the Empire and 77 per cent. comes from foreign coun- 
tries. It is indisputable that the Empire can greatly in- 
crease its supply of every kind of fruit directly our market 
is secured for Empire supplies. 

Next take sugar. Home and Empire supplies amount to 
44-4 per cent. Here we already give a preference to British 
and Empire sugar. This preference can be increased so as 
to put home-grown sugar on a permanent basis and give 
direct advantage to the West Indies and Australia. We can 
grow all our sugar within the Empire. 

Next take coffee, of which Empire supplies have rapidly 
increased until they are now 44-7 per cent. of our total 
requirements. The Empire could easily produce the whole 
of our coffee with no increased cost to the consumer, if 
preference was increased. The same is true of cocoa and 
dried fruits, both of which have a preference, which if extended 
would be of enormous value to West Africa and Australasia 
respectively. Tea, so vital to the prosperity of India and 
Ceylon, was granted preference until the last Budget, when 
Mr. Churchill, to the amazement of his party, wiped the whole 
duty out. A duty on Java and China teas would be no 
hardship to the poor, since India and Ceylon can, as proved, 
supply all our needs. Dairy produce from New Zealand, 
and to a lesser extent Australia, is already coming to Britain 
in increasing quantities, and with preference the home 
farmers and New Zealand would be enormous gainers, and 
no British consumer would suffer. The same is true of 
maize, of which ample supplies can be grown in South Africa, 
India, Kenya, and Uganda, and other Empire countries. 

The Empire supplies all our requirements in rubber and 
rice to-day. 

Wool from Australia and jute from India might receive 
preference when, and only when, the price falls below an 
economic productive value. Tobacco is already granted 
preference, and with extended preference an enormous trade 
can be done with numerous parts of the Empire, to the 
increased advantage of Empire production, and resulting in 
cheaper tobacco to the British consumer. 

In every one of these cases immense benefits can be 
conferred on the countries of the Empire, and the suggestion 
that Empire Free Trade with a duty on foreign products 
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would raise the price is ridiculous, because in each case the 
free supply of the Empire can be greatly increased under the 
stimulant of preference. 

There remain wheat and meat. With regard to wheat, 
it is an absolute fact that we can produce all our require- 
ments within the Empire; indeed, there is a huge surplus. 
As one who for twenty-nine years has been connected with 
the corn trade, I am at a loss to understand how, with the 
home supply free and imported Empire wheat free, an import 
duty of, say, five shillings a quarter on foreign wheat alone is 
going to increase the price of bread. If the foreigner raises 
his price by the whole amount or part of the duty, immedi- 
ately Empire growers will find it profitable to produce more 
wheat, and the price will rectify itself through the ordinary 
economic laws of supply and demand. But the price of 
wheat this year has varied as much as 17s. per quarter, with 
a variation of only $d. in the price of the 4-lb. loaf. How, 
therefore, it is possible for bakers to increase the price of 
bread if a 5s. duty were imposed only on foreign supplies I am 
at a loss to understand. It is a bogey which cannot deceive 
anyone with a knowledge of the corn markets of the world. 
Since, however, in spite of these truths, there are still re- 
sponsible politicians who dread the issue, I make the following 
suggestion: That all Empire-grown wheats be granted a 
preference so long as the Empire imports at the world price 
of imported wheat. In this manner, the Canadian, Australian, 
and other Empire wheat-growers would be assured of a secure 
market in Britain. Under this system there is not a shadow 
of a fear that imported wheat will rise in price sufficiently to 
cause an increase in the price of bread. 

Some of our politicians with remarkable inconsistency 
say with the same breath that bread will be dearer and that 
the British farmer will suffer from the flood of Empire 
imports. I have shown that wheat will not be dearer, but 
since the real competitors of the British farmers are the soft 
wheats of the Argentine and Continent of Europe, the 
British wheat-grower will in fact be aided by a duty on these 
competitive soft wheats. A large proportion of hard wheat 
the bakers must have, and Canada can supply all our require- 
ments in this respect. 

This policy in no way conflicts with Mr. Baldwin’s policy 
for home agriculture but is supplementary to it. The 
British farmer need have no fear of Empire competition, as 
his position will be absolutely safe under a fixed price for 
wheat which is the pledge of the Conservative Party. To 
render the position doubly secure there are no insuperable 
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difficulties to a quota of British and Empire wheats, such 
quota to be increased for both British and Empire supplies 
over a period of years until the foreigner is entirely elimin- 
ated. This might even be considered as an alternative, for 
it achieves the precise object of Lord Beaverbrook—namely, 
a secure market for the Empire wheat supply in Britain. 
Duties in the long run, however, are preferable, because all 
revenue received on forcign agricultural products would go 
towards relieving the taxpayers of any burden in connection 
with the fixed price of wheat and possibly also the cost of 
the sugar subsidy. 

Mr. Baldwin has already declared in favour of a duty on 
barley, and in this case also Empire barley should be im- 
ported free. Empire barley supplies being of a different 
character do not directly compete with the Chevalier barleys 
of Britain, and this again would be of assistance to India and 
some other parts of the Empire. 

Finally we come to meat. With regard to mutton the 
Empire can undoubtedly provide the whole of our wants. 
In any event a duty on foreign mutton would be of the 
greatest advantage to New Zealand and Australia, and 
although it would not raise prices, would give a stable and 
increasing market to home and Empire mutton producers. 

With regard to beef, this is, perhaps, the most difficult of 
all cases we have to consider. It is true we have sufficient 
head of cattle in the Empire to provide our needs, but it is 
equally true that the meat is not of such a character as would 
be acceptable for the British consumer as yet. I am of 
opinion, therefore, that beet should be treated from a separate 
standpoint until the stock of Australian and other Empire 
beef cattle raisers has been improved, and until science has 
come to the aid of Australian importers in the matter of 
chilling. In the case of beef I recommend that a special 
Empire fund might be raised for improving stock and re- 
search, and that the actual question of duty should be held 
over until it is seen how these developments proceed. 

We have now considered the most important of the 
primary products of the Empire and indicated how as a part 
of fiscal agreement immense advantages could be given to 
every one of the countries of the Empire. The whole idea, 
however, of this policy is that if we grant the security of our 
market to these Empire products, the countries concerned will 
in return grant reciprocal advantages to the manufactures of 
Britain as nearly as possible amounting to Free Trade. 

It would be idle to imagine that the established manu- 
factures of the Dominions would for one moment allow 
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themselves to be undersold by British manufactures, but 
the fact remains that there is a vast importation of foreign 
manufactures at present into the Dominions, Crown Colonies, 
and Protectorates, and if as a result of preference on primary 
products in the home market this trade was given to our 
people, we will go a very long way towards solving the prob- 
lem of unemployment. 

May I say in conclusion that I have recently listened to 
speeches of certain Conservative members who make the 
assertion that they cannot carry their constituencies if food 
duties are involved. I have watched the opinion of all 
Conservative members on this question for many years, and 
I say with emphasis that these gentlemen have no right to 
make that general declaration, because they have never tried 
it, and have never attempted to convert their constituents 
on the subject of Empire trade. On the other hand, I have 
watched the political careers of those members who ever 
since the days of Mr. Chamberlain have fearlessly advo- 
cated the whole policy, and I have observed that they have 
entrenched themselves in their constituencies by their whole- 
hearted advocacy of an Empire policy, and that their 
majorities have steadily increased rather than diminished. 

The whole situation has changed, and whilst it is true 
that a Conservative candidate in Lancashire or Yorkshire 
to-day can prove an immediate advantage if the home 
market was safeguarded against the importation of foreign 
textiles, nevertheless Lancashire and Yorkshire live to a far 
greater extent on their export trade, and there would appear 
to be very little hope in the recovery of their exports except 
in the markets of the British Empire. 

I desire, therefore, to state my profound conviction that 
Lancashire and Yorkshire can recover their position only 
if we secure for them the British Empire markets of Asia, 
Africa, America, and Australasia. These, along with other 
basic industries, will have to make their choice whether to 
face final ruin and complete loss of wages, or to adopt without 
delay an Imperial policy which will once more bring hope 
to our people and wages and bread to our homes. 

May I remind my timorous friends that Britain has 
always responded to a great call, and that electoral bribes, 
as was proved at the last election, are of very little avail. 
On the other hand, if the cause is preached with courage, 
and if our leaders proclaim their faith in it because it is right, 
the people of Great Britain will give their votes for a great 
policy for the salvation of their country just as they gave 
their lives to save it in time of war. 

Henry Pace Crorr 
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TueE fog of war having lifted for the moment, it has become 
possible to distinguish some of the essentials in the Egyptian 
political situation. The Wafd, worsted in their first en- 
counters with the forces of the Crown, have probably be- 
come convinced that, for the present, a frontal attack by 
the mobs is doomed to failure as well as being likely to 
embarrass a British Socialist Cabinet pledged, in spite of 
itself, to protect the lives and property of Europeans in 
Egypt. The warning on this subject conveyed by the High 
Commissioner to Nahas Pasha, as well as to the Prime 
Minister, seems to have had at least a momentary effect on 
Wafd policy. It was delivered in terms which in no way 
represent the real character of Great Britain’s self-imposed 
mandate as the protector of foreign communities, the re- 
sponsibility for whose safety is still directly ours. However, 
the threat of direct intervention was implied if not expressed, 
and the despatch of H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth to Alexandria 
looked as if we might mean business. Sidky Pasha’s protest 
against the British warning to Nahas that he too was 
responsible for European security was perfectly logical, and 
one cannot help sympathizing with his resentment at a step 
which seemed to give an official recognition to a party which 
had resigned office and was now trying to make life impossible 
for its successors. It would have been quite easy for His 
Majesty’s Government to deliver their official warning to 
the Egyptian Government and to instruct Sir Percy Loraine 
to tell Nahas Pasha privately that they disapproved of his 
mob violence and would not hesitate to intervene manu 
militart should his demonstrations result in danger to foreign 
life and property. Still, in the year of grace 1930 one 
should be so accustomed to the indirect and often apologetic 
manner in which we defend our interests overseas that it is, 
perhaps, hypercritical to find fault with Mr. MacDonald for 
doing the right thing in the wrong way. 

The British Government have rightly enunciated the 
principle of non-intervention in the political struggle now 
being fought out between the Wafd and the King, but they 
have qualified their declaration by affirming that they would 
do nothing to support the Egyptian Government in any 
attempt to remodel the electoral system. This statement has 
produced an impression of bias in Egypt and is regarded as 
encouraging by the Wafdists. It is difficult to see what 
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purpose was served by making it publicly when it could 
have been conveyed by the usual diplomatic channel, 
unless it was definitely intended to hearten Nahas Pasha. 
The exploits of the Wafd’s hooligan army, led at Mansourah 
by Nahas Pasha himself (known to his followers as Er Reis 
el Galil, the Majestic Leader), while causing widespread alarm 
and despondency among the European residents of Egypt, 
as well as on the Continent of Europe, seem to have done 
nothing to shake the British Socialist Party’s confidence in 
the Wafd’s will and capacity to protect European interests 
in Egypt. The British Cabinet reiterate their willingness to 
conclude a treaty with Egypt, and as it is perfectly obvious 
that no treaty with a non-parliamentary Government could 
be acceptable in this country, it would appear that they hope 
for the early return of the Wafd to power, for no other party 
would stand the faintest chance of success at the polls unless 
at least nine-tenths of the Egyptian electorate were dis- 
franchised. 

In the recent debate on the Foreign Office Estimates in 
the House of Commons, Sir Rennell Rodd’s allusion to the 
Wafd as a tyrannical caucus was timely and accurate, but 
it is perhaps too much to hope that his warning has pene- 
trated into the brains of his Socialist hearers, although the 
handful of Labour M.P.s who spent last September in Cairo 
can perfectly appreciate the justice of his description. It is 
indeed unfortunate that the essential difficulty of the Anglo- 
Egyptian problem should be missed by so many of our 
politicians, victims for the most part of plausible but shallow 
syllogisms. ‘ Our relations with Egypt are irregular,” they 
say. “They are founded upon a de facto situation and have 
no juridical basis. We have frequently promised to evacuate 
Egypt and the Egyptians have even more frequently 
reminded us of our promise. We have renounced the Pro- 
tectorate and recognized the independence of Egypt as a 
Constitutional Monarchy, leaving certain points to be settled 
by mutual agreement.” Here it is not unimportant to 
remember that the declaration of 1922, though acquiesced in 
by Sarwat Pasha and, of course, King Fuad, was an uni- 
lateral instrument and was never recognized by Saad 
Zaghloul or the Wafd or the Egyptian Parliament. ‘“‘ Why 
not,” they continue, “conclude a Treaty of Alliance with 
Egypt and regularize a vague and unsatisfactory liaison. 
Egypt being now a Constitutional Monarchy, we can only 
sign a treaty with a Government backed by Parliament. 
Let us waste no more years in bickering, but offer such a 
Government the most generous conditions compatible with 
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the safety of our communications and start life again as loyal 
allies.” 

Such is the view taken by most moderate Socialists, most 
Liberals, and a fair number of Conservatives. The Die- 
hards among the Tories and the extreme scuttlers among the 
Labour Party quote Lord Cromer and Mr. H. G. Wells and 
point to Ireland in warning or triumph. The proposals 
agreed to by England in the recent negotiations, and only 
rejected by Egypt because of our unwillingness to admit 
her as an active partner in the administration of the Sudan, 
were in the main inspired by views held a year ago by a clear 
majority in the House of Commons. Recent events will 
have made thoughtful persons, if any of the inhabitants of 
these islands have time to be thoughtful, wonder if the 
reserved points might not have been advantageously left 
reserved until the Egyptian experiment in constitutional 
self-government had been tried out more fully. 

When Mohammed Pasha Mahmoud, much to his embar- 
rassment, was asked to formulate proposals on which to 
base a Treaty of Alliance with Egypt in July 1929, it sud- 
denly became clear to some of those who had followed the 
Egyptian question closely for years that the permanent 
officials of the Foreign Office had put the matter in train for 
three reasons: 

1. They were very hard worked and had the handling of 
a variety of difficult problems. Egypt, always a bore, had 
become an active nuisance. A treaty would lay the im- 
portunate spectre. 

2. Lord Lloyd’s independence of view was quite an 
anachronism in these days. His policy, if carried into 
effect, would give the Egyptian Department more work than 
ever. Let him go and let a properly drilled professional take 
his place. 

3. The conclusion of a treaty with Egypt would be a great 
feather in the cap of the Socialist Government so early in 
its career and the Cabinet would doubtless be correspondingly 
grateful to a band of devoted officials who, though not 
especially identified with the democratic principle, had 
given such a striking proof that they had outgrown the 
threadbare theories of Kipling and Roosevelt. 

They did not stop to ask themselves firstly what Egyptian 
Government was to negotiate the Treaty, and secondly, 
whether any Egyptian Government had the capacity and 
good will to put its articles into successful operation. 
Mahmoud Pasha seems to have hoped that he would be 
allowed to juggle with the elections and produce, like a 
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conjuror, a majority out of an empty hat. Dr. Dalton 
undeceived him in a speech delivered last September and 
Mahmoud Pasha, after hanging on in office till his resignation 
was long overdue, gave way to a stop-gap Cabinet under 
Adly Pasha. The elections were held in December in 
accordance with the law of the land and not, as Mr. Churchill 
said in his recent speech, under conditions imposed on 
Egypt by the Labour Party. 

The Wafd, elected by an enormous majority, sent a 
delegation to London in March armed with full powers and 
a credit of £40,000. Six weeks were passed in long-winded 
conversations with Mr. Henderson and his colleagues of 
the British Delegation, who, perhaps to escape from the 
verbosity of Makram Ebeid Effendi, offered various conces- 
sions definitely exceeding the absolute maximum or “ last 
word”? to which the Foreign Secretary had constantly 
alluded in the winter. Early in May the Egyptians withdrew 
on the plea that they could never consent to renounce their 
claims in the Sudan. 

They had been invited by the British Government to 
consider the door of negotiation still open, they had won 
the applause of the Egyptian people for their patriotism and 
tenacity, and they were firmly established in power in Egypt. 
Now was their chance to confine a critical and unsympathetic 
Sovereign within the narrowest limits of Constitutional 
Monarchy. To this end they forged a very handy weapon 
in the shape of a law prescribing imprisonment for life and 
an immense fine for any Minister unconstitutionally suspend- 
ing parliamentary life. King Fuad, possibly with the 
memory of the Greek executions in his mind, thought this 
law too drastic to be respectable. He also perceived, with 
his customary acumen, that the aim of it was to establish 
the Wafd, masters of the Electorate as long as they had 
money to spend and voices to shout with, in office for at 
least a generation. For these reasons he withheld his 
signature and Nahas Pasha resigned, determined to make 
things so unpleasant for his King and his successor that 
his triumphal return to an amenable Sovereign would be 
inevitable in a few months’ time. 

It is not necessary to recapitulate the sensational hap- 
penings of the last month beyond pointing out that the 
action of Nahas Pasha in permitting or ordering his 
chauffeur to drive his car at full speed into a military cordon 
at Mansourah was not calculated to increase his reputation 
for good sense or even sanity. Only those who know modern 
Egypt realize to what an extent the Wafdist leaders, taking 
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their example from Zaghloul, are prepared to court popu- 
larity. And Nahas Pasha, surrounded by an adoring throng 
of partisans, clinging to all parts of his car like so many 
caterpillars, could hardly be expected to forego a popular 
gesture just for the pleasure of sparing a few lives. 

The troubles in the cities have been kept within bounds 
by the police and the soldiers of the Egyptian Army. Mr. 
MacDonald, in his reply to Mr. Churchill’s speech, made some 
obscure remarks, the upshot of which, if they were properly 
reported, was that, as the British troops had not had to be 
called in to check disorder, Europeans would be just as safe 
when the Army was moved to Ismailia or Suez. 

Holy indeed would be the simplicity of any person to 
whom these words would carry conviction. 

In his more reflective moments the Prime Minister 
himself must realize that the presence of a strong and 
efficient force, even behind closed gates, acts as a powerful 
check upon the mob and more especially upon the mob’s 
masters; and in this particular instance the determination 
shown by the police, and in a lesser degree by the Egyptian 
Army, were partly inspired by the moral support which the 
consciousness of an irresistible ally in waiting must have 
given them. The loyalty and tenacity of the Egyptian 
City Police may be counted on as long as they have their 
British commandants, but it would be rash to wager that 
the staunchness of the Egyptian troops under their own 
officers will always be proof against the bribes and promises 
of the Wafd. 

One of the Treaty conditions to which the British Cabinet 
has agreed is that the City Police commands should be 
progressively depleted of their British personnel at the rate 
of one-fifth every year, till at the end of the fifth year after 
the signing of the Treaty the commandants themselves 
should be removed with the handful of British officers and 
constables still remaining to them. How such an arrange- 
ment is compatible with the abolition of the Consular Courts 
and the substitution for them of the Mixed Courts, which is 
contemplated as the first step towards the final abolition of 
the Capitulations, it is impossible to imagine. No capitulary 
power except the poor, feeble English will dream of giving 
up their consular jurisdiction in favour of the Mixed Courts 
unless the latter are furnished with a numerically adequate 
and thoroughly efficient corps of judicial police. The 
present European police personnel of the cities should of 
course provide the nucleus of this corps when it is formed. 
But if the draft treaty is ever translated into reality, the 
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Mixed Courts will have to look elsewhere for a judicial 
police force, and when they get the recruits will need from 
five to ten years to train them. 

In any case, it should never be forgotten that the sterling 
behaviour of the Egyptian City Police during the last 
eleven years in very trying, difficult, and dangerous circum- 
stances has been mainly due to the fact that their British 
commandants have always treated them fairly and humanely. 
The nafar,* who has served in the Provinces under an 
Egyptian Yuzbashi and an Egyptian commandant, hopes 
for justice but expects to be bullied. When transferred to 
Cairo or Alexandria he expects justice whether he has done 
well or ill, and models his conduct accordingly. 

If one may hazard a guess at the future, the following 
programme of events seems to be shaping itself. The call 
for civil disobedience published by the Wafd will be disre- 
garded by most, but heeded by some. A bold minority will 
refuse to pay their taxes or obey the orders of the mamours. 
Omdehs will resign. Local riots will occur to prevent the 
arrest of recalcitrant tax-payers or the sale of their lands. 
Wafdist M.P.s will be arrested, and eventually Nahas Pasha 
and his chief-of-staff, Nokrashy Effendi, will find themselves 
in the position of having to choose between arrest and sub- 
mission. If Sidky Pasha and King Fuad are prepared to 
grasp the nettle, they will probably, though not certainly, 
succeed in suppressing the agitation and restoring order 
throughout Egypt. But in that case they must be prepared 
to maintain a non-parliamentary régime for a period of five 
or six years at least. 

The experiment of Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha was a 
great failure. Had it not been ruined by the premature 
Treaty proposals of the British Government, it would have 
been wrecked by his action in attempting to convert or 
annihilate an immense majority of political opponents by 
the schoolboyish method of instructing his Provincial 
Governors in every province from Damietta to Assouan to 
twist their tails in and out of season. Every sort of major 
and minor vexation was inflicted on the adherents of the 
Wafd, and the sympathies of a large body of neutrals were 
completely alienated. To bully one’s political opponents has 
always been an axiom of Eastern statecraft, and the Wafd 
have always practised it with enthusiasm, but a small minority 
can only carry this policy to a successful issue when they are 
led by a man of genius. The largess which Mahmoud Pasha 
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showered on the Press did almost nothing to conciliate 
public opinion, and when the time came for the elections the 
Liberal Constitutional Party, over which Mahmoud Pasha 
presided, scratched all their entries. 

Sidky Pasha must see to it that his Ministers occupy them- 
selves usefully and impartially during their tenure of office. 
If he has to issue a severe Press law to keep down agitation, 
let him do so, but let him refrain from wasting public money 
on the newspapers, whether in Egypt or abroad. 

Much depends on the attitude of the King, who by a few 
generous and considerate acts towards his people could win 
their sympathy, repulsed hitherto by a hedge of stiff and 
royal reserve. Let His Majesty begin his good deeds by 
forbidding the crazy expenditure on birthday and accession 
day illuminations, which has made foreigners laugh and 
Egyptians groan twice yearly since his attainment of royal 
rank. Let him reduce his civil list to proportions com- 
patible with the size and wealth of his country, and let him 
send his son and heir to school. In a word, let him model 
himself on those kings of the Western world who still sit 
firmly on their thrones. Such a change, while delivering a 
knockout blow at the pretentions of the Ex-Khedive, would 
ensure the creation of a strong and enlightened monarchical 
party certain to poll millions of votes at the elections. The 
Ittehadist Party, whose devotion to the Palace, a species of 
cupboard love, is their principal quality, have little or no 
hold on the public, and number scarcely any capable men in 
their ranks. Progress and extension in such a party depend 
on the King himself. 

If the situation created by Sidky Pasha is allowed to 
develop without interruption on some such lines as those 
indicated above, there is a chance that Egypt may, at the 
end of a few years, acquire the necessary stability to justify 
the conclusion of a treaty of alliance between her and 
Great Britain. But the insistence of the Labour Cabinet, 
reflected in the King’s Speech, on signing the Treaty unsuc- 
cessfully negotiated for last spring, is disquieting to those 
Englishmen and Egyptians who thought that the disorders 
of last month pointed some sort of moral. It is true that 
Mr. Henderson in a recent speech admitted that the troubles 
in Egypt had altered the aspect of the case, and that though 
the desire of his Government was to conclude a Treaty, 
they would now have to be “ guided by events.” That is 
consoling as far as it goes, but one knows how easily the mind 
of the theorist forgets the inconvenient fact, and it is likel 
enough that, reassured by a period of calm, the Britis 
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Government may put so much pressure on King Fuad that 
he will not be able to resist recalling Nahas Pasha to office. 
The price of such a service might well be the recognition by 
the Wafd of the British position in the Sudan, which, after 
all, they may reflect, cannot be shaken except by the downfall 
of the British Empire. 

Such a bargain, recently foreshadowed in an English 
Tory journal, would not be creditable to our Government 
nor consistent with our practice. It would, furthermore, 
provide deep anxiety among the foreign nations, who have 
important interests in Egypt. 

It must be anticipated that these, arguing that Egypt is 
unable and England unwilling to guarantee European 
security, will reserve to themselves the right to protect their 
own nationals in time of need. Such intervention would 
doubtless call for physical reaction according to the articles 
of an Anglo-Egyptian alliance, but the psychology of realisti- 
cally minded peoples like the French and Italians would 
calculate, perhaps rightly, that the British people are not 
going to war purely for the beaux yeux of a race, which 
has always treated them as intruders and usurpers. One 
cannot help feeling that this appetite for treaty-making 
should be checked until the conditions in Egypt are such as 


to offer reasonable security that the Egyptian Government 
can and will perform their side of the bargain loyally and 
efficiently. | 
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BURKE AND THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


I 


RECENTLY, in the course of my professional duties, it fell to 
my lot to re-read the major works of Edmund Burke. The 
task was a delightful one; for few writers of English prose 
have surpassed Burke in their mastery of the music of lan- 
guage. The roll of his majestic cadences; the balance of his 
— periods; the melody of his lighter fantasies; the 

armony of his subtle alliterations; the innumerable graces 
of his skilful counterpoint make listening to him—for he 
is a writer who is always vocal to his readers—a sheer and 
constant joy. Few writers, moreover, have so ideally 
wedded sound to sense. As his themes rise to tragedy or 
sink to comedy, so does his mode of utterance adapt itself: 
a foreigner to whom his words mean nothing, if he hears an 
elocutionist declaim them, can feel, almost as though he were 
hearing a great organist playing an oratorio, the nature of 
his message. 

But, after all, supreme as was Burke in his command of 
English style, to himself the message, and not the mode of 
utterance, was everything. He was no “idle singer of an 
empty day” who (like too many of our modern stylists) was 
content to string high-sounding phrases together with 
irresponsible levity for the mere sake of their reverberation. 
Even his earliest and least substantial works, written before 
he embarked upon his political career, were fundamentally 
prophetic and predicative. His Vindication of Natural 
Society (1756), for instance, may have appeared at first sight 
little more than a demonstration that Bolingbroke’s inimi- 
table style could be effectively imitated, but those of his con- 
temporaries who read it, with keen enjoyment of its irony, 
could not fail to perceive beneath the surface of its polished 
periods a perfect and profound reductio ad absurdum of 
Bolingbroke’s pretentious Deism. Burke’s really great utter- 
ances, however, relate to politics, and date from the time 
when he entered the main current of English public life as 
Secretary to the Whig Prime Minister, Rockingham, and as 
Member of Parliament; that is to say, from the year 1765. 

A magazine article is no place in which to decant at large 
upon Burke’s major works. On the one hand, the most 
summary treatment of the theme would overflow all per- 
nissible limits of space; on the other hand, a general discus- 
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sion of Burke and his ideas has been rendered unnecessary, 
at any rate for the present, by the admirable monographs of 
Lord Morley, Professor Maccunn, Mr. Bertram Newman, and 
Dr. Alfred Cobban. Suffice it, then, here to note first, that 
Burke combined, as few men whether before his time or since, 
the qualities and capacities of the contemplative philosopher 
and the active man of affairs; secondly, that he wrote no 
formal treatise on the theory of the State, but, on the con- 
trary, denounced in terms of unmeasured severity the treat- 
ment of politics as an abstract science by metaphysicians, 
whom, indeed, he regarded as among the most wicked of men; 
thirdly, that the five great concrete questions upon which he 
lavished his time and his talents were: (1) the government of 
his native country, Ireland; (2) the revolt of the American 
Colonies; (3) the working of the English Constitution; 
(4) the administration of India by the Chartered Company; 
and (5) the French Revolution; fourthly, that although his 
remarks upon the last of these five themes, viz. the French 
Revolution, seemed to most of his contemporaries to be out 
of harmony with the sentiments that he had previously 
expressed concerning the other four, all modern investigators 
are agreed that there was a profound underlying consistency 
in all his utterances—that he was always a conservative, but 
never a radical, and always a reformer, but never a revolu- 
tionary; and finally, that he took an essentially organic view 
of the State, regarding it as a veritable body politic, the 
source of whose existence lay far back in the past, the con- 
tinuity of whose life needed most piously to be maintained, 
but whose constitution required to be constantly modified 
in order to adapt it to the demands of an ever-changing 
environment. 

The great and characteristic feature of Burke, however— 
the thing that makes his writings perennially fresh and im- 
portant—was his marvellous faculty for penetrating beneath 
the surface of the concrete problems with which he was called 
upon to deal, and for reaching and revealing the permanent 
principles implicated in their solution. He had an amazing 
insight into the hidden realities of politics, and, as a result, 
he displayed an unrivalled foresight respecting the probable 
course of events. The tremendous sensation caused by the 
publication of his Reflections on the French Revolution in 1790 
was largely due to the fact that he had been so prophetically 
right in what he had said about the American Revolution 
fifteen years earlier. And the reason why the Reflections are 
still profoundly impressive and incalculably valuable is that 
the course of time has so amply vindicated the sanity and 
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sureness of Burke’s judgment respecting the essential nature 
of the French Revolution. 


II 


Burke, writing his Reflections, as he did, while the Revolu- 
tion was in its earliest stage of development, inevitably made 
in details many mistakes which our fuller knowledge enables 
us easily to correct. Generally, indeed, he took too favour- 
able a view of the Bourbon monarchy; he was unduly well- 
disposed to the French aristocracy; he did not sufficiently 
realize the obscurantism and corruption of the Gallican 
clergy; he paid inadequate regard to the many and great 
grievances of the bourgeoisie and the peasantry; he over- 
estimated both the excellences of the old French constitution 
and the possibilities of its easy reformation. These were all 
quantitative errors respecting the ancien régime. Where he 
was profoundly right, and where nearly all his contemporaries 
were irremediably wrong, was in the qualitative analysis of 
the French Revolution itself. While Fox and Sheridan, 
Cartwright and Paine, Price and Priestly, were equating the 
Revolution with such movements as the mild English trans- 
formation of 1688-89—a transformation effected mainly by 
Acts of Parliament which left every old-established institution 
of the Empire, including the Crown, substantially unchanged 
—Burke realized and proclaimed that the upheaval in France 
was “a revolution of doctrine and theoretic dogma,” unique 
in character, but having affinity less with the little readjust- 
ment of the English constitution effected by the Whigs and 
the Prince of Orange than with such great religious eruptions 
as the German Reformation or the Islamic Conquest. He 
perceived with intuitive certitude that its principles pene- 
trated to the root of things, menacing the very bases of 
Christian civilization, and threatening with complete sub- 
version, not only the Bourbon autocracy, the effete nobility, 
and the decadent clergy, but the State itself, society itself, 
the family itself, morals and religion themselves. 

In 1773 he had visited Paris, and had made acquaintance 
with the French philosophes whose encyclopedic conversation 
had deeply disgusted and alarmed him. He had realized 
that the ideas of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, Holbach, and 
their collaborators tended, not to reform, but to the total 
destruction of the existing order. Sixteen years later, when 
the troubles began, he was convinced that the tragic events 
of 1789 were but the logical and all-but-necessary conse- 
quences of the teachings of the illuminated intellectuals of 
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Paris, so soon as these teachings had percolated from the 
salons to the cellars. In particular, he saw in the storming 
of the Bastille by the Orleanist mob (July 14, 1789), and in 
the march of the harridans to Versailles (October 5, 1789), 
the beginnings of a violence which, if unchecked and un- 
supported, would culminate in a universal reign of terror. 

The course of events during the terrific lustrum 1790-95 
amply vindicated Burke’s prophetic vision. The monarchy, 
the aristocracy, the Church, all wereswept away. Girondists 
destroyed Monarchists; Jacobins extirpated Girondists, and 
then turned their sanguinary ferocity upon one another; 
Danton sent Hébert to the guillotine; Robespierre sent 
Danton; then, finally, when Robespierre seemed on the point 
of dominating the field of slaughter, his enemies combined, 
in panic, and compelled him and his assassins themselves to 
pass beneath the fatal knife (July 1794). 

As these tremendous events succeeded one another in 
swift succession, Burke supplemented the first vague 
generalizations of his Reflections with the more detailed 
analyses of the political situation contained in his Letter to 
a Member of the National Assembly (January 1791); his 
Appeal from the New Whigs to the Old (July 1791); and, 
above all, his splendid and overwhelming Letters on the 
Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of France 
(1796-97). Increasingly he became aware that Britain and 
Christendom as a whole were face to face, in mortal combat, 
with a “‘system which of its essence is inimical to all other 
governments, and which makes peace or war as peace or war 
may best contribute to their subversion.” 


III 


The system to which Burke referred in the passage just 
quoted from the first letter on the Regicide Peace was, of 
course, the system of the Jacobins. Jacobinism, which 
owed its inspiration to Rousseau and its ascendancy to 
Robespierre, had made itself supreme first in the Commune, 
secondly in the Convention, and finally in the Directory. 
Its essence was its complete abandonment of all the institu- 
tions and ideals of Christian civilization, and its attempt to 
reconstruct society afresh on the basis of such abstract 
dogmas as the natural equality of man and the inalienable 
sovereignty of the people. Burke rightly recognized that 
between Jacobinism and Christendom no compromise was 
possible; that the two were mutually exclusive; that the one 
must inevitably destroy the other. ‘ Hostility with any other 
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power,” he said, “is separate and accidental. This power, 
by the very condition of its existence, by its very essential 
constitution, is in a state of hostility with us and with all 
civilized people.’’* 

Hence he vehemently and persistently urged, as against 
Fox, Sheridan, and the other blind guides of the New Whig 
faction, that the British Government should have no dealings 
with the Regicides, who, not content with slaying their own 
monarch and his queen, with extirpating the French nobility, 
with overthrowing the Gallican Church and confiscating the 
property of all of their own countrymen opposed to their 
sanguinary régime, were bent on extending their nefarious 
dominion over all the neighbouring nations. 

As I perused and pondered Burke’s tremendous denuncia- 
tions of Jacobinism, as set forth in the writings of the last 
seven years of his life, together with his solemn warnings to 
the Government of Pitt to have no dealings with the unclean 
thing, it was constantly and irresistibly borne in upon me 
that what Burke said and wrote in 1790-97 is as relevant to 
the present day as it was to the day when it was first promul- 
gated. If for Jacobinism you read Bolshevism; if for France 
you read Russia; and if for Rousseau you read Marx, para- 
graph after paragraph of the Reflections, the Letters, and the 
Appeal, might stand without the change of another word. 
For Bolshevism is the lineal heir of Jacobinism. It is, how- 
ever, even more deadly, since to the social and political obses- 
sions of Rousseau it has added the economic fallacies of Marx 
and a hatred of Christianity peculiar to renegade Jews. 

Everyone interested in the question of Anglo-Soviet 
relations should read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest these 
later works of Burke. Here and now it is impossible for me 
to do more than quote a few of the hundreds of passages that 
I have noted as significant. All my references are to Bohn’s 
eight-volume edition of Burke, published 1854-57. 


First. The Nature of Bolshevism is admirably revealed 
in the lurid sections devoted by Burke to the description of 
Jacobinism: 

“* Out of the tomb of the murdered monarchy has arisen 
a vast, tremendous, unformed spectre, in a far more terrific 
guise than any which ever yet have overpowered the imagina- 
tion and subdued the fortitude of man.” (V. 155.) 


It is different in kind from any other system: 
“The poison of other states is the food of the new republic. 
* Burke’s Works, Bohn’s Edition, 8 vols., 1854-57, vol. v, p. 205. 
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The bankruptcy, the very apprehension of which is one of the 
causes assigned for the fall of the monarchy, was the capital 
on which she opened her traffic with the world.” (V. 156.) 


The bases of Bolshevism are the same as those of its French 
predecessor: 


** Instead of the religion and the law by which they were 
in a great politic communion with the Christian world, they 
have constructed their republic on three bases, all funda- 
mentally opposite to those on which the communities of 
Europe are built. Its foundation is laid in Regicide, in 
Jacobinism, and in Atheism.” (V. 206.) 


The triumph of Bolshevism, like that of Jacobinism, 
‘is not the victory of party over party. It is a destruction 
and decomposition of the whole society.” (V. 219.) 


For Jacobinism is 


“a system which makes life without dignity, and death 
without hope.” (V. 205.) Moreover, ‘‘ good taste, manners, 
morals, religion, all fly, wherever the principles of Jacobinism 
enter.” (V. 338.) 


It is, as a Royal proclamation said in 1794, 


““a system destructive of all public order; maintained 
by proscriptions, exiles, and confiscations without number; 
by arbitrary imprisonments; by massacres which cannot be 
remembered without horror; and at length by the execrable 
murder of a just and beneficent sovereign, and of the illus- 
trious princess who with an unshaken firmness shared all the 
misfortunes of her royal consort, his protracted sufferings, 
his cruel captivity, his ignominious death.” (V. 367.) 


The establishment of Jacobinism in the eighteenth century 
was, and a fortiori the establishment of Bolshevism in the 
twentieth is, “the completest triumph of the completest 
villainy that ever vexed and disgraced mankind” (V. 383), 
and unquestionably ‘‘one of the greatest calamities that 
has ever fallen upon mankind.” (V. 376.) 


Secondly. The Ruin wrought by Bolshevism since its en- 
slavement of Russia in 1917 has been incomparably greater 
than that effected in France by Jacobinism. Yet Burke said 
truly of the latter that 


“* By following these false lights France has bought undis- 
guised calamities at a higher price than any nation has 
purchased the most unequivocal blessings. France has 
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bought poverty by crime. France has not sacrificed her 
virtue to her interest, but she had abandoned her interest 
that she might prostitute her virtue.” (II. 311.) 

And he added words concerning the moral decline that 
followed the overthrow of the old régime which well describe 
the depths of depravity into which Bolshevized Russia has 
been plunged: 


‘France, when she let loose the reins of regal authority, 
doubled the licence of a ferocious dissoluteness in manners, 
and of an insolent irreligion in opinions and practices; and 
has extended through all ranks of life, as if she were communi- 
cating some privilege or laying open some secluded benefit, 
all the unhappy corruptions that usually were diseases of 
wealth and power.” (II. 311.) 


Thirdly. The Persecution of Religion, which is one of the 
most horrible features of Bolshevism, was foreshadowed by 
Jacobinism. Rarely was Burke more eloquent or impressive 
than when he enlarged upon this portentous theme. For, 
to him, religion was the very basis of both society and the 
State. He saw in the atheistic fury of the Jacobins a new 
type of persecution: 


“The old persecutors acted, or pretended to act, from 
zeal towards some system of piety and virtue. They gave 
strong preferences to their own, and if they drove people 
from one religion, they provided for them another, in which 
men might take refuge and expect consolation.” 


But, he added: 


“This new persecution is not against a variety in con- 
science, but against all conscience. It professes contempt 
towards its object, and whilst it treats all religion with scorn, 
it is not so much as neutral about the modes. It unites the 
opposite evils of intolerance and indifference.” (IIT. 9.) 


““Who could have imagined,” he asked in another place, 
“that Atheism could produce one of the most violently 
operative principles of fanaticism? ”’ (IIT. 457.) 


What would he have said concerning the Bolshevik 
persecutions, which show a tenfold excess in ferocity over that 
of the Jacobins? 

The Jacobins, too, anticipated the Bolsheviks in their 
avowed Anti-God ” campaign: 


‘“‘They have made the priests and the people formally 
abjure the Divinity. They have estranged them from every 
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civil, moral, and social, or even natural and instinctive, 
sentiment, habit, and practice, and have rendered them 
systematically savages, so as to make it impossible for them 
to be the instruments of any sober and virtuous arrangement, 
or to be reconciled to any state of order, under any name 
whatsoever.” (III. 420.) 5 


Again, ‘‘it is through the destruction of religion that our 
enemies propose the accomplishment of all their other 
views.”’ (IIT. 442.) 

The Jacobin disciples of Hébert and Clootz were as 
fervid in their atheism as are the Bolshevik followers of Marx 
and Lenin: 


““These philosophers are fanatics. Independent of any 
interest which, if it operated alone, would make them much 
more tractable, they are carried with such a headlong rage 
towards every desperate trial that they would sacrifice the 
whole human race to the slightest of their experiments.” 
(V. 141.) 

“They have,” elsewhere says Burke, “‘ worked them- 
selves up to a perfect phrensy against religion and all its 
professors”’ ; 


and, he adds: 


“This fanatical Atheism left out, we omit the principal 
feature of the Revolution.” (V. 246.) 


Still more marvellously prophetic of Bolshevism is Burke’s 
description of the means by which Jacobinism sought to 
corrupt the national life at its source: 


“A regular church of avowed Atheism, established by 
law, with a direct and sanguinary persecution of Christianity, 
is formed to prevent all amendment and remorse. Con- 
science is formally deposed from its dominion over the mind. 
What fills the measure of horror is that schools of Atheism 
are set up at the public charge in every part of the country.” 
(V. 429.) 


Fourthly. The Grinding Tyranny of Bolshevism had its 
parallel in the savage cruelty of the Jacobins during the 
brief period of their power: 


“‘ By the terror of assassination they have driven away 
a very great number of the members [of the National 
Assembly], so as to produce a false appearance of a majority. 
This fictitious majority has fabricated a constitution which, 
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as it now stands, is a tyranny far beyond any example that 
can be found in the civilized European world of our age, and 
the lovers of it must be lovers, not of liberty, but, if they 
really understood its nature, of the lowest and basest of all 
servitude.” (IIT. 9.) 


Behind the tyranny of this cruel camarilla of leaders lay: 


“The tyranny of a licentious, ferocious, and savage 
multitude, without laws, manners, or morals, which, so far 
from respecting the general sense of mankind, insolently 
endeavours to alter all the principles and opinions which 
have hitherto guided and contained the world, and to force 
them into conformity to their views and actions.” (IIT. 14.) 


But even this abominable multitude was, however, but a 
fractional minority of the nation as a whole. The masses of 
the people were held in abject slavery beneath the remorseless 
yoke of the ideologues and their swinish supporters— 


“men incapable of being taught, whose only claim to know 
is that they have never doubted; from whom we can learn 
nothing but their own indocility; who would teach us to 
scorn what in the silence of our hearts we ought to adore.” 
(III. 113.) 


The revolutionary oligarchy that have seized power, said 
Burke, 


‘“have the whole authority of the state in their hand—all 
the arms, all the revenues of the public, all the confiscation 
of individuals and corporations. They have taken the lower 
sort from their occupations, and have put them into pay 
that they may form them into a body of Janissaries to over- 
rule and awe property.” (III. 419.) 


Hence, as with Russia to-day so in 1793, 


“The State of France is perfectly simple. It consists of but 
two descriptions—the oppressors and the oppressed.” (IIT. 
419.) 


So, three years later, France, as seen by Burke is a country 
“where the people are absolutely slaves, in the fullest sense, 
in all affairs public and private, great and small, even down 
to the minutest and most recondite parts of their household 
concerns.” (V. 401.) 


As to the oppressors, their remorseless and deliberate 
cruelty 


** comes nearer to the cold malignity of a wicked spirit than 
VOL. XCV 40 
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to the frailty and passion of a man. It is like that of the 
principle of evil himself—incorporeal, pure, unmixed, de- 
phlegmated, defecated evil.” (V. 141.) 


The main hope of humanity lies in the prospect that in 
their own sanguinary quarrels they will exterminate one 
another: 


“The contests between the tyrants is the only vital 
principle that can be discerned.” (V. 309.) 


Hébert, Danton, and Robespierre foreshadowed Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin. 


Fifthly. The Present Menace of Bolshevism to Other 
Countries is paralleled by the menace of Jacobinism in Burke’s 
day. The passages in which Burke proclaimed this peril are 
far too numerous to quote in full. In his eyes Jacobinism 
was, at the end of the eighteenth century, 


“the deepest, the most craftily devised, the best combined, 
and the most extensive design that ever was carried on, 
since the beginning of the world, against all property, all 
order, all religion, all law, and all real freedom.” (ITI. 526.) 


It was 


“a tyranny that threatens to overwhelm all Europe, and 
all the human race.” (V. ITI.) 


Its leaders were 


“those whom we know to be permanently our rancourous 
and implacable enemies.” (V. 309.) 


So long as they continued in power, to plot and to con- 
spire, neither Britain nor any other civilized state could feel 
secure. 


Sixthly. The Criminal Folly of Recognizing the Soviet 
Republic is clearly indicated by what Burke said respecting 
the proposals of Fox and his friends for fraternization with 
the Regicide Directory of France. The Jacobins did not 
conceal their designs; they openly proclaimed their desire 
to subvert the English Constitution and disrupt the British 
Empire, yet such was the obsession of the Foxite Radicals— 
forerunners of the I.L.P. and the U.D.C.—that 


“they could not, or rather they would not, read in the most 
unequivocal declarations of the enemy, and in his uniform 
conduct, that more safety was to be found in the most 
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arduous war than in the friendship of a being of this kind.” 


(V. 161.) 


Moreover, they did not seem to realize that recognition 
of Jacobinism implied condonation of the enormous and 
innumerable crimes of the Jacobins. But, said Burke, 


“they who (though with the purest intentions) recognize 
the authority of these regicides and robbers upon principle, 
justify their acts and establish them as precedents.” (V. 219.) 


And 


“This pretended republic is founded in crimes, and exists 
by wrong and robbery.” (V. 219.) 


To the argument that commercial gain would result from 
the opening of diplomatic relations Burke indignantly replied, 


“Our ruin will be disguised as profit, and the sale of a few 
wretched baubles will bribe a degenerate people to barter 
away the most precious jewel of their souls.” (V. 423.) 


For, on moral grounds, in Burke’s opinion, 


“We cannot be too cautious in our communications with 
those who seek their happiness by other roads than those of 
humanity, morals, and religion, and whose liberty consists 
and consists alone, in being free from those restraints which 
are imposed by the virtues upon the passions.” (V. 424.) 


To the plea that the Regicide Directory displayed a 
stability which justified and indeed necessitated recognition, 
he retorted 


“It is asserted that this government promises stability. 
God in his mercy forbid! If it should, nothing upon earth 
besides itself can be stable.’ (V. 399.) 


He rejoiced that, when he wrote, this country had not 
committed itself: 


“We have not yet seen a Jacobin legation in England. The 
natural, declared, sworn ally of sedition has not yet fixed its 
head-quarters in London.” (V. 452.) 


For the Jacobin legations were centres of incessant 
conspiracy against the governments to which they were 
accredited. If their Ministers are established in England, 
he said, 


“Their houses will become places of rendezvous here, as 
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everywhere else, and centres of cabal for whatever is mis- 
chievous and malignant in this country.” (IIT. 386.) 


And, he added, it would be hard to say to what length they 
would go in order to “ propagate the same principles.” (III. 
392.) For, although the Jacobin ambassadors feel it un- 
necessary to keep any of the pledges which they give to the 
governments that receive them, 


“they have been true and faithful to the engagement which 
they had made more largely, that is, their engagement to 
give effective aid to insurrection and treason wherever they 
might appear in the world.” (V. 282.) 


IV 


Such are some of the observations of Burke respecting 
the French Revolution which seem to me to be extraordin- 
arily relevant to the politics of the present day. I should 
have liked, had space permitted, to give many more quota- 
tions. In particular, I should have liked to collect his pointed 
and pungent utterances concerning the ‘“‘ English Jacobins,” 
the spiritual (or anti-spiritual) ancestors of the present-day 
‘** British Bolshies,” men who fraternize with the foe and 
foment every movement that seems likely to lead to the 
destruction of their country and the disintegration of its 
Empire. My space, however, is more than exhausted. I 
must refer my readers to the works of Burke himself. My 
purpose, indeed, will best be served if I lead any of those 
who have the policy of this country in their keeping to turn 
to those magnificent monuments of sonorous prose and 
statesmanly wisdom, and from them to learn the perennial 
principles according to which alone the affairs of men can be 
conducted to high and holy ends. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW 
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THE HUMANITARIAN REFORMATION 


In 1823 Bill Neat was in training at Marlborough for his 
fight with Tom Spring, the champion of England. One 
afternoon a lady walked into the parlour of the inn where 
Neat was staying and asked to see him. Her name was 
Mrs. Fry, a Quakeress, whose visits to the prisons of England 
have caused her to be honourably remembered. She spent 
two hours with Neat, trying, unsuccessfully, to persuade 
him to give up the proposed fight as being “‘a cruel and 
ungodly exhibition.” Neat said afterwards that he would 
rather face Tom Spring for two hours than Mrs. Fry for 
half that time and double the money. 

Times have changed. It is not many months ago that 
I was asked to go and referee a boxing match between a 
number of small boys, the whole organization of which 
was presided over by a certain distinguished Quaker. 

In 1820 my great-grandfather dedicated a poem ‘To 
Lady C L , who, at the private races given by Lord 
D——,, set a noble example of humanity and feeling; when 
a poor man, being much hurt, she had him conveyed to her 
carriage and interested herself most anxiously in his 
recovery.” The same incident is related in an unpublished 
work, Lionel Hastings, with a vivid description of the lady’s 
friends and admirers melting away with scornful and dis- 
approving remarks. 

Times have changed. Such an incident might still, at 
a pinch, merit the dedication of a modern book, but itis 
impossible to conceive to-day of anyone melting away in 
scorn and disapproval. The ordinary course of action 
would be that adopted by Lady C L , and, indeed, 
for a “poor man”’ to get a ride in a motor-car, it is not 
necessary for him to have been injured, as anyone who 
has used the roads of England will know. 

One could think of a hundred other instances to illustrate 
the change which the humanitarian principles of the last 
fifty years have wrought in England. In the last century 
the humanitarian line of thought was cultivated and empha- 
sized by a great number of sympathetic and thinking men, 
who considered themselves not only champions of the 
oppressed but the truest and most loyal of patriots. It is a 
curious thing that the Tories, if the last socially, were 
certainly the first politically, to accept the humanitarian 
creed. That Disraeli’s politics were largely influenced by 
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his heart is a fact; but when he initiated the great policy 
of Tory Democracy it is hard to believe that he was not 
acting as much from a vote-catching as from a humani- 
tarian motive. After all, a politician must stay in power, 
and a business man must have the co-operation of his 
employees. Humanitarianism to both of these is as much 
a sound expedient as a sympathetic creed. The fact 
remains that the humanitarianism of the early nineteenth 
century and the political democracy of Disraeli have been 
the dominating features in English social and public life 
ever since. The system of trial and error is certainly an 
English one, but for that reason it is not necessarily an 
infallible one. The question which must be asked to-day 
is—What has been the result socially and politically of the 
humanitarian reformation? Has it been a success or has 
it been a failure? 

The change within the lifetime of living men has, I am 
told, been enormous. The “ poor man,’ from being care- 
lessly at the mercy of his employer, ill-fed, ill-clothed, 
unworthy of a place in Lady C L——’s carriage, reproved 
for taking part in a Prize Fight, has acquired a certain 
very definite status in, and certain very definite rights from, 
the community. The Quakers now encourage him to box; 
Lady C L , if she has a carriage, invariably puts 
it at his disposal if he is hurt; the State has ensured to him 
compensation in the event of mechanical injury, sustenance 
if he is ill or unemployed, free education for his children. I 
am told that even thirty years ago it would have been 
unthinkable to have seen factory girls dancing in silk 
stockings and pearl necklaces, or factory hands walking 
out with those girls in blue suits, collars and ties. But that 
is the improvement which anyone who doubts may see for 
himself in the East End of London to-day. Again, the 
Navy has been materially reduced to save the taxpayer’s 
pocket, and the death penalty abolished in the Army to 
save the soldier’s feelings. The humanitarianism of the 
nineteenth century has been largely put into practice. 
The unobservant might be led to believe that the system 
had been a success, that the reformation had left a better 
and a happier England. 

The observant will doubt the accuracy of this hasty 
conclusion. Just as, a hundred years ago, thinking men 
were crying out against the scandal of the existing régime, 
so to-day thinking men complain that all is far from well 
with England. It might’ be assumed that their judgment 
was largely biased, since they have, for the most part, 
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been penalized financially to bring about this result. But 
criticism comes not only from this quarter. A present 
champion of the people, Mr. Maxton, does not claim that 
any great improvement has been made. He does not say 
that the humanitarian ideal has been justified and the 
achievement to-day is a vindication of the theories expressed 
so long ago. On the contrary he insists that the reforma- 
tion has accomplished nothing, and demands that far greater 
strides be made along the same road. It would appear, 
then, that the reformation has not been a success. 

Some people, though Mr. Maxton is not among them, 
have adopted the original idea that the lines of approach 
were perhaps not the right ones, that the system of trial 
and error has proved nothing so much as the error. These 
are faced with the problem of remedying to-day not only 
the evils against which the humanitarians set their faces, 
but also the evils which have arisen from the application 
of the doctrines which the humanitarians preached. None 
of them has, as yet, been equal, even on paper, to the task. 
On the other hand there is the school, of which Mr. Maxton 
is perhaps the rightful leader, which claims that all that 
has been done has failed not because it was a wrong line of 
approach, but because it was an insufficient approach. 
The error has not been proved because the trial has not been 
sufficiently exhaustive. A business parallel makes the 
danger of this view apparent. How long can a firm continue 
in a policy which is costing it money in the hopes of one 
day not only recovering that money, but of making much 
more besides? There comes a moment when the managers 
must decide whether that policy is justified or whether it 
is slowly leading the firm into a state of bankruptcy. 
Politically, that moment has arrived in England. 

I have a friend, a publican, and one of the few publicans 
in England who are Socialists. In conversation one day 
he asked me how I could possibly be Bulwer Lytton’s 
great-grandson and also a Conservative. I asked him if he 
had ever read Bulwer Lytton’s exposition of the Conserva- 
tive creed, one of the best that I know. But he was 
unmoved. Bulwer Lytton, he explained, was a Socialist, 
and his great-grandson should be the same. Bulwer Lytton 
was certainly a humanitarian, but were he living to-day 
it is an open question whether he would uphold the practical 
results of his humanitarian theories as being either good or 
patriotic. His great-grandson can only see that the result 
of Tory Democracy as first expounded by Disraeli, taken 
up and exploited by the Liberals, and finally brought to 
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fruition by the Labour Party, has been a singular and 
ghastly failure. The reason is surely that it was originally 
inspired by the heart and not by the head, and, in politics, 
the heart is always a dangerous factor. Further, it was 
put into practice by various people and parties, not as a 
part of a considered policy, but merely as an expedient of 
the moment. However, the statement that this great 
system (can it be called a system?) of government has been 
a failure requires some explanation. A single instance will 
suffice. 

Education is a service which all people are more or less 
agreed is both wise and necessary. It is sixty years since 
compulsory primary education was introduced into this 
country, and in that time some strange notions on the 
subject have grown up. Education is, of course, an invest- 
ment. A man who spends a large sum of money in having 
his son educated at Eton does not do so because he feels 
the boy has a right to be educated, but because he believes 
the boy will be better fitted to take his place in the world 
after he has received that education. He regards the money 
so spent as money invested in the boy’s future. A man, in 
short, is educated not as a right, but in order that he may 
have “‘ something to sell’? when he takes his place in the 
affairs of the world. His education is supposed to be a 
marketable asset. There is no inherent value in education 
simply qua education. There is no object in knowing some- 
thing simply for the sake of knowing it. We live in times 
when a man has to earn his living and keep his family. He 
has neither the time nor the inclination to flatter his pride 
by the acquisition of useless knowledge simply in order 
that he may know something which someone else does not 
know. Education is not a right or a privilege. It is not 
even a necessity. But it is a sound investment, and it was 
felt right that all men should as far as possible have the 
chance of making that investment. To-day a very generally 
accepted view of education is as follows. ‘‘ You have given 
me a free education. You have taught me all these things. 
Now what are you going to do about it? I am an educated 
man and you have got to find me a job fit for an educated 
man.” It isas if a shareholder, having received his divi- 
dend, said to the company from which he had received it: 
“You have paid me this dividend. You have given me 
all this money. What are you going to do about it? Iam 
a rich man, and you have got to find me a job fit for a 
rich man.” 

Two generations have now grown up, compulsorily 
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educated by the State. It would be interesting to see what 
would happen if the system of compulsory education were 
now abolished, and education continued only on a voluntary 
and contributory basis, though on one within the means of 
the ‘poor man.” If those who believe in the value of 
education are right, the figures showing the number of 
people given primary education would not drop. If the 
figures did drop it would only prove that the value of educa- 
tion has been greatly overrated. If in two generations 
compulsory education has not even succeeded in proving 
that education is worth having, then the whole system has 
been a failure. But whatever might be the outcome of 
this experiment, there is no doubt that the present con- 
ception of education is an utterly erroneous and futile 
one. 

I take this one example out of many more obvious 
ones to show that the policy of Tory Democracy has not 
necessarily been an unqualified success. If it is conceivable, 
as it undoubtedly is, that the system of State education, the 
most rudimentary and the least controversial of all the 
various State services, has, after sixty years, proved itself a 
failure, then what of the other services? What of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act? What of health insurance 
and unemployment insurance? Have all these practical 
manifestations of the old humanitarian ideal really produced 
either a richer, a better, a happier, or a more prosperous 
nation? It is just possible—and this is no wildly eccentric 
economic theory—that the money spent in improving the 
lot of the people has actually had no other effect than to 
make them poorer. It is just possible that the efforts of 
the last fifty years to raise the “ poor man” from the social 
gutter and to give him an entity, a self-pride, an individual 
character of his own have had no other effect than to achieve 
exactly the opposite. 

This much is certain. England is passing through a 
very grave period of industrial and social unrest. The 
gravity of the situation does not seem to be in any way 
mitigated by the fruits of humanitarian legislation. It is 
just as possible that from the first hour of its birth the 
humanitarian reformation has been nothing but one ghastly 
misconception, as it is that we have far to travel along the 
same road before the ultimate goal is reached. There has 
been a great change. Apparently it has not been successful. 
Now is the time to take stock of the situation. Now is the 
time to decide whether that failure has been due to the 
bad execution or the worse conception of the policy which 
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has brought it about. It is worth considering, at this 
moment in the country’s history, whether high wages and 
individual freedom would not perhaps be a better ideal 
than heavy taxation and the crude paternal discipline of 
a humanitarian state. Now is the time to discriminate, 
if political expedients will permit (perhaps even if they 
won’t), between irresponsible sentiment and rudimentary 
common sense, between the childish desires of the nation 
and the future health of the nation. One box of chocolates 
after another is not always the way either to improve the 
health of a child or, indeed, to win its lasting affection. 
Possibly the further extension of the system of Tory Democ- 
racy will be no more effective in improving the health or 
winning the affection of the nation. 

But there is another side. If Lady C L has 
no carriage in which to convey to the hospital the wounded 
body of the “‘ poor man,” her own humanitarianism begins 
to look a little foolish. The “ poor man” is not much better 
off for having to walk. And, by the same token, let this 
be a consolation to Mrs. Fry, if she turned in her grave 
when I refereed the Quaker boxing the other night. It is 
many years now since we won a world’s title from America. 


KNEBWORTH 


A TOUR IN FRANCE, 1788 


Tue Sutherlands of Forse in Caithness traced their descent 
from Kenneth, third son of William, 5th Earl of Sutherland, 
who died about 1370. John Sutherland, the thirteenth of 
his line, was out in the Forty-Five. He held a commission 
as captain in the Army, and in that capacity led the contingent 
of volunteers from Caithness to the assistance of the Govern- 
ment, was attached to the Earl of Loudoun’s corps, and was 
present at Culloden. When William, 18th Earl of Suther- 
land, died in 1766, a contest for succession to the earldom 
arose between Sir Robert Gordon of Gordonstoun and 
Captain George Sutherland of Forse, the eldest son of John, 
who each asserted a better right to the title than that inherited 
by the late Earl’s only surviving daughter, the Lady Elizabeth. 
The question was brought before the House of Lords, who 
decided in her favour; and, as Countess of Sutherland in 
her own right, she married George Granville Leveson-Gower, 
Viscount Trentham, afterwards 2nd Marquess of Stafford, 
who was created Duke of Sutherland. The unsuccessful 
claimant, George Sutherland, died unmarried in 1773, and 
was succeeded by his brother, John, who was then reading 
for the English Bar, but relinquished his studies and retired 
to his estate in Caithness, where he continued to reside until 
his death in 1828. 

John Campbell Sutherland, who thus became the 15th 
Laird of Forse, seems to have led an uneventful life following 
the usual pursuits of a country gentleman. But an unex- 
pected find has disclosed one episode in his career which 
must have been a frequent topic of conversation with his 
neighbours in the light of subsequent history. It is the 
daily record of a tour in France, and the date and inscription 
on the cover leave no doubt that this laird was the author. 
Contemporary letters and journals, when their authenticity 
and impartiality cannot be disputed, are valuable aids to the 
historian. True it is that in regard to public events there 
is in these journals a certain reticence. If Sutherland had 
any definite views about the political situation he was careful 
not to commit them to paper, but he gives a very lively 
account of his personal experiences and the social conditions 
prevailing at the time. He was then a bachelor of thirty-five, 
and was bound for Sens, having been invited to stay with a 
certain Mrs. Macleod, who, as far as one can gather, had been 
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long resident in the town. Concerning this hospitable lady’s 
antecedent he unfortunately affords no clue. 

The journal opens on June 13, 1788, five days after 
Sutherland’s arrival in Paris. His minute description of 
the monuments, buildings, and bridges may be passed over, 
since much has been said on this head by subsequent writers. 
More interesting are his impressions of the sights in the 
streets and his sketches of various types of citizens: the 
smart abbé in silk gown over a black or coloured coat, 
the industrious shoeblack with overhead sign attending his 
genteel customer, ‘‘ a thing hardly ever seen in London,” or 
the Swiss porter standing at every hotel or great man’s 
house with his distinctive badge. This was the method 
adopted by Louis Sebastien Mercier in his Tableau de Paris, 
which was completed towards the end of the same year. 
It is evident that during his wanderings round Paris there 
was much that puzzled Sutherland, and the Frenchman with 
his intimate knowledge of the manners and morals of the 
city generally supplies the answer. The first entry in the 
journal is the best example of this: 


“The French are not very uniform or consistent in their 
dress; they have often very showy coats and vests, greasy 
breeches, dirty silk stockings of a dark mixture; their linen 
is not always so clean as it should be. At the same time 
their hair will be well dressed and powdered with a bag to it. 
Numbers go without their hats and what they carry is 
generally very old and shabby.” 


When walking along the banks of the Seine he came 
across a number of long barges divided into different com- 
partments, in which women were washing linen, beating it 
with wooden mallets on the sides of the vessel and scrubbing 
it with brushes like fullers, a drastic proceeding which he 
could not understand. He returned one Sunday, and, being 
a strict Sabbatarian, he was horrified to find the washer- 
women as busy as ever. Mercier devotes a whole chapter to 
the “destruction of linen,” which explains in humorous 
detail this defect in the appearance of the Frenchman noted 
by Sutherland. It was because his shirt was incessantly 
being torn and he dreaded the washerwoman’s bat and 
brush. ‘To speak plainly,” he adds, “ this is the Parisien; 
he pays his hairdresser first of all; he needs a hairdresser 
every day; but clean linen only once a month.” 

Having disposed of the man of fashion, the writer of the 
journal turns to the other sex: 
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“The women universally go without hats or bonnets, 
generally very well dressed, especially their heads and feet. 
Paint is much used by the noblesse and bourgeoisie even, 
and they are not sparing of it in the least; yet there are 
many women, and pretty ones too, to be seen without the 
least assistance of the kind to their beauty. The French 
women do not seem to be well limbed in general, they are 
very thick about the ankles. Silk stockings are not so much 
worn as I expected. They are lightly dressed as a rule, 
the petticoat different from the gown which is short. They 
do not walk so well as the English and Scotch, though they 
affect a certain gait. The common women wear white 
stockings and are very neat about the legs, black stockings 
hardly ever to be seen on the lowest of them. Their heads 
are for the most part in good order and well powdered. 
They carry burdens on their backs (and not on their heads 
as in England) and pretty large ones.” 


Although Sutherland does not write with the practised 
pen of Arthur Young, who visited Paris in the previous 
autumn and considered it vastly inferior to London as a 
residence for a person of small means, many of his observa- 
tions are just as acute. They each remark upon the dirty, 
narrow streets without foot-pavements, crowded with pedes- 
trians and vehicles of all sorts, the number of one-horse 
cabriolets driven at a dangerous speed, the absence of Sedan 
chairs, the black dresses worn by the poorer classes, and the 
expense of lodgings. Sutherland put up at the Hotel de 
Flandres and paid fourteen livres a week for a bedroom 
“with a small closet to dress my hair,” which he considered 
too dear. At table d’héte the meat was cut up into small 
portions and handed round without potatoes or greens, 
and he disliked the made-up dishes and seemed to long for 
a dish of Scotch broth and a good joint. ‘In short they 
give you nothing plain and without being manufactured in 
their own way,” he adds. He found it difficult to get about 
at night, since the streets were poorly lighted with lamps 
suspended over the roadway and fixed by a pole on either side. 

When the Duc d’Orléans acquired the Palais Royal (or 
Palais Cardinal, as it was once called from its founder, 
Richelieu) he spent immense sums in rebuilding. Much to 
the disgust of the Parisians he narrowed the original garden 
and surrounded it with new edifices and piazzas, which he 
rented out at considerable profit to himself. The square 
with its shops, restaurants, and side-shows became a popular 
promenade for people of all classes. Naturally Sutherland 
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soon found his way there and mixed with the crowd. Between 
the rows of trees he saw hundreds of gaily dressed citizens, 
some walking, some sitting and chatting, and others regaling 
themselves with refreshments served from the neighbouring 
coffee-houses. “It is really a pleasant place of resort,” 
he writes, ‘‘ and is open at all hours to everyone and costs 
nothing. The shops are elegant and well lighted, and the 
whole forms a very beautiful appearance. It is about a 
third as long as the Mall of London.” Then he went on to 
the Pont-Neuf, one of the busiest parts of the city since the 
days of Henri Quatre, and watched the petty stall-owners 
vending old clothes. He happily terms it ‘ Rag Fair,” 
which is quite in accord with Mercier’s vivid account of this 
“‘ haunt of the tatterdemalion.” The commotion was greatly 
increased by numbers of jugglers, ballad-singers, fortune- 
tellers, and other vagabonds who gathered round the booths. 
Street-performers and quacks readily drew an audience in 
Paris, and at the Pont au Change one Sunday Sutherland 
noticed a man playing a violin accompanied by a young 
woman who was singing. They carried on some nonsensical 
dialogue at intervals, and, each mounted on a chair, were 
entertaining a large crowd who were buying their songs. 
He had travelled a long way from Scotland, and the desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath, which, by the way, Mercier, though a 
Frenchman, also deplored, troubled him sorely. The shops 
were almost all open, the carts were going about the streets, 
and the people were selling cherries and playing cards at the 
doors of the houses. ‘‘ In a word,” he concludes, ‘‘ there is, 
if possible, more festivity going forward than on any other 
day of the week, to the utter disgrace of the police.” 

Sutherland has much to say about the Hotel des Invalides, 
which he considered an excellent institution. This part of 
Paris has not greatly altered, for between it and the river 
were avenues of trees and a fine green lawn intersected by 
cross paths and carriage roads, where many of the inmates 
were resting on benches in the shade or amusing themselves 
at bowls, football, and other games. He notes as a remark- 
able fact that there were no wounded soldiers or sailors in 
the streets plying for charity as in London, and few beggars 
of any kind. He saw many officers of the Garde de Paris 
about, but he did not think that they had such a military 
appearance as the English. He was impressed, however, by 
the Maréchaussée, a very ancient corps, dating from the 
twelfth century, which was established to look after 
the public safety and to ensure that the laws were re- 
spected: 
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‘** Parties of these are constantly parading the streets by 
day and night. They are dressed in blue and red uniforms 
with gold laced hats and have only side arms; they ride 
long tailed horses of different colours which are very well 
trained and have an uniform step and lay down their feet 
at once and so softly as to make little or no noise. It is said 
at night they will come upon you before you know they are 
at hand; they sometimes muffle the hoofs of their horses to 
avoid noise. They are of great utility in preserving a strict 
police.” 


This mounted corps actually received the name of Police 
at the beginning of the Revolution, and was replaced in 1790 
by the Gendarmerie. 

The journal contains a detailed description of the different 
kinds of carriages, almost all very clumsy. The chaise, or 
cabriolet, was usually adorned with paintings on the panels 
instead of arms or cyphers. The liveries were very splendid, 
the coachmen and footmen, sometimes four behind one 
carriage, wore cocked hats with their hair powdered. It 
was a common sight to see a gentleman driving his cabriolet 
with his servant at his side, who jumped out and rapped at 
the door his master was calling at. In a large square were 
standing the voitures de la cour, unwieldy and uncomfortable 
vehicles hung on chains intended to accommodate ten or a 
dozen persons, who had occasion to go to Versailles and the 
environs of Paris. The writer seems to have started early 
on his round of sight-seeing, breakfasting at one or other of 
the coffee-houses, which were very neat and clean, and where 
he found the waiters very attentive. The French came in 
and each drank a single glass of liqueur. 

After a week’s stay in the capital Sutherland set out 
up the rivers Seine and Yonne by Coche d’ Eau, a kind of 
covered barge drawn by a dozen horses and capable of 
holding over one hundred and thirty passengers. It was a 
slow and tedious method of travel, for no beds were provided, 
and he was compelled to remain on deck, as the narrow 
benches below were uncomfortably crowded with peasants 
and bourgeoisie. When on the second evening he reached 
Sens, he was given a very kind reception by Mrs. Macleod. 
She took him next day to an afternoon card-party at Mon- 
sieur Moreau de Vormes’s house, where he saw “ one or two 
ladies painted”’ and lost three shillings, his excuse being 
that he did not know the cards very well, which were different 
from the English, and the French would persist in talking while 
they played. The refreshments consisted of a tumbler of 
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beer and a piece of bread on arrival; and as the party did 
not break up until after eight o’clock, this did not suit him. 

The entries of the next few days have a bearing on the 
long struggle between Louis XVI and the Parlement of Paris, 
which had now reached its final stages. LLoménie de Brienne 
had succeeded Calonne as Controller-General and was en- 
deavouring to put the finances of the country in order with 
no better success, merely adopting the plans of his pre- 
decessor. As a last resource he had determined to restrict 
the Parlement to its judicial functions and to entrust its 
political duties to a new Plenary Court, but had failed to get 
the Royal Edicts registered. As a result the Parlement of 
Paris and eight Provincial Parlements were exiled. The 
journal throws some light on the resistance put up by one 
of these lesser assemblies: 


“This morning a regiment of Swiss from Nantes came 
into the town in their route to Grenoble to quell the dis- 
turbances there as the Government could not depend on the 
native regiments, one of which had been made prisoners by 
the bourgeoisie and persons headed by some of the noblesse.” 


The Lettres de Cachet ordering the members to depart 
remained unexecuted, and Carlyle points to the ominous 
sign that the soldiery at Grenoble showed no eagerness to 
deal with the outbreak. Men’s minds were in a perpetual 
ferment. Clubs were formed throughout France, in which 
the abuses to be abolished and the reforms to be effected 
were heatedly discussed. The inhabitants of Sens were not 
behind the times, as this extract, written on a Sunday, the 
day after the departure of the Swiss regiment, shows: 


‘** Heard a drum beating this morning and on asking the 
cause was told it was meant to assemble the people of the 
town in the Hotel de la Ville on special affairs. The Sabbath 
is as little regarded here as at Paris. The comedy was open 
and Tancred of Voltaire acted. In the Mall, or public walk, 
observed not only boys at play, but parties of men at cards 
and a number of idle spectators. Under the porches and at 
different doors of houses to the street I saw various clubs 
of women playing at whist and other games.” 


It may be assumed that the talk frequently turned on 
the events of the morning. 

The Prime Minister of France, Loménie de Brienne, 
Archbishop of Sens, was now, as Carlyle puts it, in his 
‘“‘ death-throes.”” Sutherland suggests that he had given 
up a better bishopric for Sens in order to be near the Court, 
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and his rose-coloured portrait was no doubt inspired by the 
pride which its inhabitants took in so important a personage 
in their midst: 


“He has notwithstanding from his bishopric and minis- 
terial situation about £40,000 per annum. He is a man 
past sixty, esteemed very clever and ambitious, much 
devoted to business, so that, though he frequently entertains, 
he seldom partakes with his guests, but after paying them 
his compliments, pretends indisposition, appoints some 
friend to do the honours for him and retires to his own 
apartments, to his bouillon and business. In this way he 
passes his time ever attentive to the duties of his station. 
The present measures, it is said, originate with his brother, 
who fills some department of the ministry.” 


Later on, however, he hints that the Archbishop neglected 
his episcopal functions and had no regard for those who had 
a claim upon him. 

Mrs. Macleod proved to be a very efficient hostess, and 
Sutherland was soon launched on a round of sight-seeing and 
entertainment, which he kept up with undiminished zeal 
during his six weeks’ stay in Sens. With her daughter Mary 
she frequently accompanied him on his walks round the 
town and to the neighbouring villages, besides taking him 
to numerous receptions, where there was always “a deal of 
company,” whose principal occupation seems to have been 
talking scandal and playing cards. Here is a little piece of 
gossip: 


“This evening I went with Madame Macleod to Mon- 
sieur and Madame Blanchet where there were four or five 
card tables. I played whist. Mostly new faces to me 
except Madame Bertelin and one or two others. Got no 
gotter or refreshment, which surprised me much. But it 
seems they are a narrow couple, though of good fortune and 
have no family, having lost an only son some little time 
ago, for whom they did not mourn outwardly, according to 
the custom here, nor inwardly either it is believed.” 


At the house of Monsieur Godrillet, the Lieutenant- 
General under the King, whom he considered a sensible 
man, he met several abbés, Chevaliers de St. Louis, wearing 
their orders, and many ladies. But Mrs. Macleod evidently 
thought that her energetic visitor required male companion- 
ship, and she got two Englishmen, Mellish and Willoughby, 
who had resided in Sens for some time, to call upon him. 
An Irish barrister, named Keogh, of the Middle Temple, who 
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had just arrived from Paris, was invited to dine, and he in 
turn was introduced by Sutherland to his new acquaintances. 
With this agreeable trio, and an old Scotsman from Strath- 
spey, Monsieur Stewart, who had been in the French service 
for over fifty years, he passed the time pleasantly enough. 
He went to the Theatre at the Town Hall and saw a comedy 
and a farce. The titles suggest that their light morality 
must have evoked loud guffaws of laughter, but he was not 
amused. Two or three of the actors and actresses were 
passable, but the rest were wretched. The dresses were 
old-fashioned and much tarnished, and the prompter kept 
popping up his head from the stage ‘“‘as he had done at 
Calais.” He refrains from further comment on the per- 
formance being apparently more interested in studying his 
surroundings and the demeanour of the audience. It was a 
miserable place, flagged with stones; the rough stage was 
dimly lit with lamps, the scenery was tawdry and there were 
no decorations of any kind. The orchestra was composed 
of three violins and a dulcimer. The cheaper seats, priced 
at sixpence, were filled with hairdressers and femmes de 
chambre, who sat on bare boards, and during the intervals 
went out into the courtyard and were supplied with beer 
and cakes. 

One of the earliest industrial pioneers in France was 
Holker, of Manchester, who advocated the introduction of 
English machinery, and by this time Arkwright’s looms 


were extensively used in various centres. Sutherland was. 


conducted over a cotton factory at Sens by the manager, 
Mr. Hall, where about seven hundred men, women, and 
children were employed, and he learnt from him some 
particulars of its founder: 


‘** Being concerned in the Rebellion of 1745 and under 
sentence of death Holker escaped from Newgate on the eve 
of his execution into France. He got a commission in the 
French service, but, after serving a few years, he tired of that 
and thought of this scheme, which he mentioned to the 
Minister of Finance. He returned incognito to Manchester 
to get further insight into the process and to obtain some 
hands, got back again and established a factory at Rouen, 
and then another here, to which Mr. Hall was brought by his 
uncle. Holker was a great favourite with the late King of 
France, who made him a gentleman and allowed him the 
privilege of hunting in his forests. He died not many years 
ago. He was a very strong man, could raise a fifty-pound 
weight on each little finger and toss them above his head, as 
Mr. Hall told me.” - 
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The journal proves that Sutherland was a practical 
agriculturist, who never missed an opportunity of adding to 
his stock of knowledge. He studies the method of tending 
the vine, stops and chats to a labourer mowing oats with his 
peculiar scythe, and notes meticulously the price of eggs, 
butter, fruit, and other produce. There was a fair at Sens 
where the horses were very indifferent, the cattle were lean 
and not well shaped, and the country people seemed poor 
and mean in dress and look. But, generally speaking, he 
found no signs of depression. A recent writer on the French 
Revolution, Mrs. Arthur Webster, says: “The dancing 
peasants of Watteau and Lancret were no figments of an 
artist’s brain, but very charming realities described by every 
traveller,” and she quotes, as evidence against the accepted 
theories of peasant misery current in this country, the letters 
of Dr. Rigby, who travelled in France during the summer of 
1789, explaining that at this period Louis XVI had long since 
begun the work of reform and the people therefore had no 
cause for hopelessness or despair. Rigby wrote to his wife 
from Lisle that “ all the people look happy,” and Sutherland 
bears him out in his description of a scene of festivity at 
Sens. He went one afternoon with Mrs. Macleod to Dr. 
Moreau’s, where there was a large company consisting of ten 
or eleven card-tables. He did not play, and evidently got 
bored, for he continues: 


** Came away at 8 o’clock, walked on the Esplanade and 
went to the Clos de Roi, a shady grove beside the river. 
All the young men and women were dancing in great numbers, 
three or four violins playing in detached places. They danced 
cotillions, some with great ease, elegance and grace, others 
very badly; but everyone exerted himself to rival his 
fellow, and the fiddler was perpetually directing and calling 
out to them. I never saw a merrier company.” 


Another day he returned to the same place with his three 
friends, Keogh, Willoughby, and Mellish, where they saw the 
people at their customary occupation of dancing. ‘‘ Though 
this sight,”’ he adds, “is uncommon to an Englishman, yet 
I think it is more inoffensive than spending one’s time in 
gaming, drinking, etc., asin England.” But within a week a 
catastrophe happened which must have damped the gay 
spirits of the revellers. In addition to the other evils from 
which France was suffering, Carlyle lays stress on the 
devastation caused round Paris by the frightful hail-storm 
of July 13, 1788, which destroyed the fruits of the harvest. 
During the preceding fortnight Sutherland notes each day 
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how the weather changes from pleasant warmth to oppressive 
heat, and, while he watched the effect of this great storm on 
the high lands near Sens, its full force had been expended on 
the town two days earlier: 


‘“* After supper there was a great deal of what they call 
white lightning; soon after the storm of thunder and light- 
ning increased very much and lasted long. The claps of 
thunder were very loud and the lightning so vivid that the 
whole sky was in a blaze; it was occasionally accompanied 
by rain. Except once at Oxford several years ago I don’t 
recollect so severe a storm while it lasted. It was over 
about eleven o’clock.” 


The principal townsfolk of Sens met habitually at one 
another’s houses, and it is not surprising that Sutherland 
began to find the general clatter of voices at these French 
coteries a little wearisome. This may be inferred from his 
account of a large reception given by Mrs. Macleod, where 
the ladies were “ mostly plain and not of any great distinc- 
tion,” and he despaired of discovering any beauty in the 
town. Judicious inquiry, however, seems to have led to 
one romantic encounter with agreeable confidences: 


“Mr. Keogh and I were at the pretty Madame Bouvyer’s 
this afternoon and evening where we saw a Madame Mayen 
from Tours in Touraine, who is on a visit to Madame B.; 
she is a very elegant woman, black eyes and fine black 
eyebrows, but has rather a melancholy look at present, 
occasioned by the loss of a favourite child, as she told me; 
she seems about 22 or 23 years of age. Madame Bouvyer 
looking charming, a pretty little woman, but paints a good 
deal; very neat in her person, but wants the elegance of 
figure of Madame M. Monsieur B. not at home, but in the 
country. We spoke French the best way we could.” 


When Sutherland left Sens to explore the vineyards, 
cornfields, and pasture lands of Burgundy, it does not appear 
whether he did so on his own initiative or at the suggestion 
of Keogh, who accompanied him. At all events he felt 
certain qualms at parting with his hostess, Mrs. Macleod, 
who had made his visit so pleasant and happy, and his 
uneasiness was increased by the prospect of a long and 
expensive journey through unknown country with an 
imperfect knowledge of the language. Perhaps he confided 
his feeling to Willoughby and Mellish, for they convoyed 
him as far as Joigny. The travellers generally walked or 
rode, sending their luggage on by diligence, but they some- 
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times left the beaten track, and, when it was necessary to 
hire a chaise, they were very much at the mercy of the 
natives, who were leagued together to cheat the poor English- 
man. By five o’clock each morning Sutherland was up and 
out on his usual round of sight-seeing, studying the sign- 
boards on the French inns, the inscriptions on the old clocks, 
and the shrines, sacred pictures and statues in the churches. 
He saw the people one Sunday at Joigny in their best clothes, 
“looking gay and happy,” but next day they were hard at 
work in the fields loading asses with trusses of hay, and 
carrying heavy loads of stones in creels or “ crubbins,” such 
as are used in Scotland. At Auxerre, famous for its Cathedral 
and Abbey of St-Germain, he came across a number of 
“pretty youths” on the march from the Kcole Militaire, 
wearing blue uniforms with red facings and cocked hats. 
The scenery on the way to Dijon reminded him of the High- 
lands of Scotland, especially the road from Dunkeld to 
Taymouth. He was charmed with Pont de Paris, a tiny 
village of one street lying in a deep valley surrounded by high 
rocks covered with wood, at the foot of which a small stream 
pleasantly rambled, and La Cude, which he calls “a sweet 
little place,” situated in equally romantic surroundings. 

The first six days of August were spent in Dijon. As the 
capital of Burgundy and a Parlement town it was then a 
great resort of the noblesse and people of fortune, who dressed 
gaily and entertained largely, as well as a favourite residence 
of the English. It had many spacious streets, which were 
in general very clean, besides gabled houses, churches, and 
convents. There were no theatres or places of amusement, 
but a regiment of well-mounted Dragoons created a stir and 
bustle in the place. Sutherland specially admired the fine 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV by Noinville on the Place 
Royale. At table d’héte he met with an ill-assorted couple, 
a French officer of artillery and his wife, an Irishwoman by 
birth, who were dining with another Frenchman: 


“The lady calls herself Madame La Comtesse de Gros- 
berg. Said she was married first to one of the Lauderdale 
family, then to Governor Fludyer, an Englishman, and now 
to this French officer. Pretends she has a fine chateau in the 
neighbourhood, to which she invited us; says she has a large 
jointure and other stuff of that kind. The officer, her 
husband, whom she treats very cavalierly, is a good-looking 
man, past thirty, and has been ten years in India, and was 
taken at Pondicheiry by General Sir H. Munro at the 
beginning of the last war. We believe her to be an impostor 
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as to her title, as she is a very vulgar-like creature and loves 
her bottle very much, is old and ugly, but has a good deal 
to say for herself. N.B. This evening the French gentle- 
man, who dined with us, said that the lady was an old cast-off 
mistress of the Marquis Lavalle and had some annuity from 
him, and was married to this young man, who had sacrificed 
himself to her to get promotion by her interest or money.” 


But later on he discovered more congenial society. Keogh 
happened to meet an acquaintance, Mr. Guinness, who had 
been three weeks in Dijon and was travelling in France with 
Ensign Addington, of the 46th Regiment. This “ agreeable 
young man,” as Sutherland describes him, was an elder son 
of Arthur Guinness of Beaumont, who founded the St. 
James’s Gate Brewery, Dublin, in 1759. The meeting 
resulted in a lively party at the Hotel d’ Angleterre, where all 
the English congregated. He heard that until recently a 
number of French officers of artillery had also been accus- 
tomed to dine at this hotel, where the food was good and 
cheap; but the presence of the noisy foreigners had a dis- 
turbing effect on them, and they left it “to be at more 
freedom in their conversation among themselves as it is 
supposed.” After dinner they all walked on the boulevards 
and saw many genteel, well-dressed people and pretty 
women. 

While the lesser clergy in France were very poor, the 
great churchmen had absorbed the largest domains and 
occupied the position of secular lords who derived their 
riches from the tillers of the soil. During his tour Suther- 
land visited many religious houses and churches, giving an 
elaborate description of the daily life and ritual, and his 
account of the menage at the Abbey of Citeaux bears witness 
to the unpopularity of the wealthy abbé. It was this very 
community which St. Bernard, the moving spirit of the 
Cistercian Order and the champion of the simple monastic 
life, joined as a young man shortly after its foundation in 
1098. The party, consisting of Sutherland, Keogh, and 
Guinness, set out on horseback from Dijon, passing through 
barren county, where the husbandry was slovenly and there 
were no enclosures of any kind. But the convent itself was 
well situated in the middle of a large forest. When being 
conducted round the buildings and grounds they came upon 
the abbé, a handsome, well-preserved man of over seventy, 
with a rosy complexion. The usual compliments passed 
between them, but he was very stiff and formal, seemed 
haughty, and not so courteous as they could have wished. 
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However, it was the custom to offer hospitality to strangers, 
and the visitors, accompanied by an officer of the Maré- 
chaussée, who arrived about the same time, sat down to an 
elegant midday dinner with the abbé and five of the religieux. 
They only got a share of two bottles of very fine red and 
white wine, old and of good strength, either of which each of 
them would willingly have taken for himself. But the courses 
were liberal and consisted of fish, flesh, fowl, garden produce, 
and a most sumptuous dessert of grapes, peaches, apricots, 
figs, pears, apples, nuts, etc., with coffee and biscuits. 
Sutherland continues: 


“The abbé was more affable after he had drunk some 
glasses of wine. We did not converse a great deal, except 
as to the Commercial Treaty, which he did not seem to 
approve of, and to the rumour of a rupture between France 
and England and of the latter having taken a frigate of the 
former, which we contradicted and disbelieved—also as to 
the present war between Russia and the Porte. Everything 
was served up in style, and there were at least six servants 
attending, all with hair powdered, and in long white surtouts, 
except one, an old man, who was dressed in a spotted silk 
coat, ear-rings, and bag, and seemed to be the peculiar 
domestic of the abbé.” 


Elsewhere the journal contains a reference to the French 
hatred of the Commercial Treaties with England, of which 
Vergennes and Calonne were the authors. They had opened 
up the French markets to English manufacturers, which, 
added to a series of bad harvests, had caused distress all over 
the country. 

The Dijonnais were the proud possessors of the finest 
specimens of early medieval monuments, and Sutherland took 
the first opportunity of visiting them. The Chartreuse de 
Champmol at Dijon, which the first Duke of Burgundy built 
as a mausoleum, is now replaced by a lunatic asylum, and the 
magnificent tombs of himself, his son, Jean, and the latter’s 
wife, Marguerite de Baviére, have been transferred to the 
Musée, which forms part of the Hotel de Ville. Sutherland 
was fortunate enough to see the figures, reposing on tables 
of black marble, surrounded by the pleurants or mourners in 
cowls and habits, in their original setting, which must have 
been far more impressive, and found them “ superb and in 
the highest preservation.”” He went over the convent and 
gleaned many particulars about the community from an 
intelligent porter. The occupant of each cell was allowed 
only two meals a day, and his food, which was meagre, was 
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handed in to him through a hole in the wall. Between eleven 
o’clock at night and four in the morning the monks were at 
their devotions saying masses for the repose of the Duke’s 
soul. Besides monastic houses Sutherland had a craze for 
inspecting hospitals, taking note of the number of patients, 
diseases, and nurses’ uniforms, and whether the wards were 
spacious and clean. When in one of them he was told that 
the most prevalent complaint was fever, and, becoming 
alarmed, he beat a hasty retreat. At Dijon he came across 
an old soldier, working on a lime-kiln, who had seen forty- 
eight years’ service and had fought at Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
and Minden. As usual he plied him with questions about 
the industry and learnt that his pension was nine sous a 
day. 

"The pair started off from Dijon in a chaise with two 
horses, and, passing through Nuits and Beaune, reached 
Chalon-sur-Sadne, where they put up at the Hotel Dauphin. 
At supper the company included a Knight of Malta, “a 
thick lusty man with one eye marked with smallpox,” who 
was very polite and communicative and told them that 
France was a most powerful kingdom, but lacked an able 
man to manage its resources and direct its operations. 
Sutherland had to sleep in a “large ghastly room with four 
beds in it.” The next day was market day at Chalon, 
and he was up early examining the contents of the fruit and 
vegetable stalls. He took exception to the cheese, which 
was soft and creamy and looked very ill, but he was glad to 
see many good-looking girls from the country. He then 
sits down to record an exciting incident which conjures up 
visions of Captain Macheath and his accommodating jailor: 


** Last night just as we were arriving at the inn we saw 
the Bourreau or Executioner flogging a criminal in the street. 
I had some curiosity to see it, so I jumped out and followed 
the crowd. The criminal had his coat, vest and shirt off and 
his hands were tied, and at the places he was to receive his 
correction he fell down on his knees. The Bourreau had a 
bunch of small twigs in his hand, such as is used to whip up 
cream, which he struck very gently indeed on the man’s 
shoulder. There was hardly any mark or redness, though 
his punishment was nearly over, from which I concluded 
that the Bourreau had been ‘ garnished ’ according to Lockit 
in The Beggar's Opera. The Bourreau was a genteel young 
man, very well dressed in a blue coat and cocked hat, hair 
powdered, ruffles, etc. There was another man, who read a 
paper containing the crime and punishment. The former 
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was stealing from a vineyard or some paltry offence of that 
sort.” 


The absence of guide-books and reliable maps up to the 
time of the Revolution was a hindrance which the traveller 
in France had to put up with, and it is interesting to note 
how careful Sutherland was to sift the information given 
him by strangers about the historical associations of the 
country. He was told, for instance, to visit the Priory of 
St. Marcel, near Chalon, where he would find the graves of 
Abélard and Héloise, but he was inclined to doubt the fact 
and did not go there, “‘ having heard before that they were 
buried somewhere between Paris and Sens,” which at this 
date was substantially accurate. 

From Chalon the travellers set out for Lyon by the 
Diligence Par Eau, a comfortable “‘ machine ”’ fitted up with 
cushion seats and tables, and capable of holding forty persons. 
It was drawn by two horses when the wind and stream did 
not carry it fast enough, and was considered far superior to 
the ordinary Coche d’Eau, which started at night and was 
used by the “lower sort.” Poplars and willows fringed the 
borders of the slow-winding Sadne. There were vineyards all 
the way, corn and grass meadows beyond that, and then the 
hills covered with trees almost to the top. At Tournus, now 
a flourishing town dominated by its great fortress church of 
St. Philibert, but then a picturesque village, they only stopped 
to put down and pick up passengers, and when they reached 
Macon they were beset by the people from various inns with 
lanterns in their hands, who, seizing hold of them, rudely 
solicited their patronage, hailing them as “My Lords 
Anglais ” and dinning the names Palais Royal, St. Nicholas, 
and Dauphin in their ears. Choosing the first hotel, 
Sutherland was given a bad supper, which ruffled his temper, 
for he writes: ‘‘ The French are dirty eaters, think nothing 
of pocketing biscuits or any other eatables at table for 
provision next day, and to save their pocket—at least one 
fellow did this.’ But after a night’s rest he had recovered 
his good spirits and was full of admiration for the beautiful 
scenery, amidst which he lost his heart to a fellow traveller. 
His description of the lady is given with certain omissions, 
which are superfluous, but which may be easily accounted for 
by the emotion of the moment: 


“* At Macon we took in as a passenger one of the prettiest 
women and most to my taste of any I ever saw. She was 
tall without being masculine or too fat, fine auburn hair, oval 
face, large black eyes, well-shaped mouth, not too large, 
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with a most regular set of white teeth. Elegant in figure, 
with a sweet voice and agreeable mode of speaking, and 
very affable. She was a married woman, I believe, and her 
brother was with her going to Lyon. Where, when we 
arrived, we parted never to meet again 


! 


The storm was about to break, and after his return to 
his northern retreat he must often have wondered what 
had befallen this lovely creature. 

When passing through Chalon, Sutherland had made a 
cautious note for future reference: “N.B. Saw on a 
bookseller’s stall a book entitled Tableau de Paris 6 Vol. 
1782. When I return to Paris to enquire as to its merit.” 
Let us hope that he followed up this fortunate discovery, for 
Mercier’s picture of Paris before and after the Revolution 
had a well-deserved success in France and was translated 
into several languages. But it is probable that he and Keogh 
gave the capital a wide berth and hurried home. Riots 
were taking place all over the country and the Government 
had at last given way. The last entry in the journal, which 
merely records that he had secured comfortable rooms at the 
H6tel de la Reine on the Quai du Rhone, is dated as usual in 
French, “‘ Lyon, Samedi, Aéut du neuf (9th) 1788,” the day 
after the King’s summons to the States-General to meet in 
the following May. A fortnight later Brienne resigned and 
Necker was recalled to office. 
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FABULOUS MONSTERS 


WE are invited to abandon our belief in fabulous monsters. 
This is what it comes to; though it may not be said in so 
many words. To this have science and the blessings of 
civilization brought us. In return for wireless, taxi-cabs, 
and aeroplanes, we must obviously part with something; 
our beliefs seem, to many of us, what we shall most easily 
be able to spare. By this time we are becoming pretty well 
used to getting on without most of the illusions thought 
indispensable by our fathers, though a time may come, as 
it comes to so many people who in pursuit of fashion throw 
away the furnishings of olden days in order to replace them 
with something newer, when the ancient encumbrances 
will be the mode again, and may have to be re-purchased at 
a greatly increased price. 

Be this as it may, beliefs are at the moment anything 
but the dernier cri, and are fetching very little in the open 
market. I have seen most of mine vanish. From the day 
when I realized that it was not for me to place salt on the 
tail of any bird, disillusion has absolutely rained on me. 
Belief has followed belief into the outer limbo. Once I had 
faith in the impossibility of flying. Once I believed that 
farming in England might be made to pay. Once I was so 
credulous as to suppose that politicians might become States- 
men. Now I believe that money is more likely to be made 
by greyhound racing or by mining for gold in Pimlico than 
by farming in our own country; and that Statesmen are too 
often politicians first. I believed that there was one law 
for the rich and the same law for the poor. Now I know 
that the “ poor” man may keep what money he cares to 
save. But from the “rich” it shall be extorted, if not by 
fair means, then by foul. Once I believed that sensible 
people followed the sun in winter. Now I must needs try 
to place my faith in gas fires. 

But, shattered as has been my faith in most of the good 
things of this life, I hardly thought that the little remaining 
to us was doomed to go the same way. When the devil 
who enlivened my childhood with his scarlet attire, his 
horns, and his long waggly tail, was officially discharged, 
I bore it without a murmur. The loss had its pleasant side. 
Though thrilled, I had existed in a state of tremor what time 
he yet lingered. But I think I was more alarmed after I 
had grown up, by his behaviour in a Swiss representation of 
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the Contes d’Hoffmann, than I ever was of him in (so to 
speak) the flesh. I have never got over the way in which, 
during the third act of that opera, he kept popping up and 
down from the nether regions, to take his place, silent at 
first and unsuspected, immediately behind the unfortunate 
leading lady. She sustained this affliction with a heroism to 
which I could not in the circumstances have attained. 

My German is elementary, and I hardly understood his 
remarks; but no doubt her conscience had led her to expect 
his visit and to resign herself to fate, for she made so little 
to do about the visitation as seemed hardly human in its 
Spartan endurance. 

It is true that she tried, in a mild way, to shake him 
off. When turning suddenly round she found him at her 
elbow, she moved across from up R. and took a chair down L. 
Disconcerted for the moment by such strategy the fiend 
disappeared through his trap-door, only to pop up through 
another at the back of her chair. There he took up the 
conversation where it had been interrupted. Poor thing, 
she tried to conceal her annoyance at his want of tact. She 
was feeling far from well by this time, but she remembered 
her manners. Some such question as “Whence and what 
art thou, execrable shape? ”’ must, in a girl of her pronounced 
literary tastes, have been trembling on her lips. But no. 
She merely rose and took her book over to the sofa in the 
middle of the stage. There was a trap-door behind that 
too, and it was not long before he had jack-in-the-boxed out 
of it to resume his usual position just behind her left ear. 
Still she forebore to upbraid him, or to let fly the cutting 
remarks which were rising to her lips as well the crystal drops 
from the pellucid spring. 

Least said, soonest mended, was what she felt about it. 
Those who presume to bandy words with the devil are likely 
to get their share of back answers. Sensible girl that she 
was, she recognized this, and kept on saying nothing, but 
only thought the more. There was still another chair down 
R. near the footlights, so she went and sat on that and did 
her best to keep her mind on her book. For the moment 
the action discouraged him and again he disappeared down 
below; how far below, the audience was left, shuddering, to 
imagine. We are never authoritatively told whether or not 
the devil is fond of his home. Perhaps he finds the atmo- 
sphere snug and comfortable. Perhaps, on the contrary, he 
has never become domesticated, and is not much more 
enamoured of the climate than are its other denizens. At all 
events, on the occasion I am describing he was up again in 
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two minutes and breathing heavily down the nape of her 
neck. Small wonder that her illness gained on her, and that 
her recovery was hopeless from the first. . . . No, I cannot 
really regret the devil. He was never an attractive character. 
One feels that he was pushed out of heaven for heaven’s 
good. I could spare the serpent from the Garden of Eden, 
too, but we have not yet been told to jettison our belief in 
him. And I still have few doubts as to the truth about 
Adam, I am sorry to say. 

The reader will perceive that I have suffered my share 
of shatterings; and he will sympathize, if he has a heart 
capable of sympathy, in my dread of what the future seems 
likely soon to take from us. Will what it may yet have in 
store compensate for our many losses ? 

Aeroplanes, for example, are all very well in their way. I 
yield to no one in my admiration of the conquest of the air by 
the flying man. But must I on that account think less of the 
previous conquest of the air by the flying woman? Are broom- 
sticks henceforward to be relegated to their official habitat, the 
housemaid’s cupboard, and am I asked to credit that in that 
place of mops and dustpans they will be content to stay? 

When the iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve, will 
they no more be led forth into the cold and silver magic of 
the moonbeams, or into the unlighted heart of a winter 
night when the north wind is blowing great guns in the elm 
tops and the rain is pelting down in a deluge from the 
blackness overhead? Are their mistresses, those secret, 
black, and midnight hags, no more to mount these trusty 
steeds, and go sailing on obscene wings athwart the moon, 
high and ever higher into the dark night; over the wild 
woods where the branches creak and scrape; where the 
squirrels cower closer in the hollows of the beech trunks, 
and the souls of the lost howl together in the tops of ancient 
trees? Are no more fires to be fed on blasted heaths, no 
unholy brews to be stirred and tasted, no more prayers to 
be intoned backwards? Is the trade in pointed hats and 
cloaks of scarlet to suffer the fate of unsafeguarded industries, 
and are the witches’ milliners to go out of business? 


* Black spirits and white, 
Red spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may.” 


Witches, wizards, all sorceries, enchantments, and “ be- 
divilments” generally are now pronounced to be extinct. 
Perish the thought! 
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To preserve them will be a hard tussle. The iniquitous 
work proceeds. I cannot so much as open a dictionary to 
find out how to spell ‘‘bedivilment’’ without falling on the 
information that Pegasus was a myth. . 

Pegasus! Pegasus, on whose back Keats rode to Italy; 
Byron to the Pireus; Swinburne to the untilled fields of the 
sea. Pegasus, who up and ever upward soared, till at length 
he reached the skies; and being captured there was no whit 
downcast, but, blowing fire from his nostrils and striking 
sparks from his hoofs, gloriously became a constellation, as 
you can see for yourself on many a fine night. Now he is to 
be dismissed as mythical. What a suggestion is here for 
the trusting philosopher! As to the poets, and those ‘‘angels 
who witch the world with noble horsemanship,” it may well 
drive them to suicide. 

Science is not content with forbidding us to believe in 
the dwellers on high Olympus--the Church had long been 
beforehand with it in that respect—but it will have us 
renounce those pleasant monsters which even the Church 
knew as intimately as it knew (and vouched for, even while 
it condemned them) witches and warlocks, ghostisies and 
ghouls. No longer is the dragon to “‘ swinge the scaly horror 
of his folded tail’ unquestioned, and except by the Saint, 
unrebuked. He can give no satisfactory account of himself, 
so he must go. Yes, our own St. George’s own dragon, as 
much a part of him as the crown is part of the king, is to 
go the way of other obstacles in the path of science. We 
celebrate St. George’s feast day in a half-hearted fashion, 
each year. He is our dauntless patron, our model of chivalry 
and fearlessness: but our devotion to him is undermined 
by the machinations of science. Science has used its prestige 
to convince the world that St. George’s courage was displayed 
in fighting a non-existent myth. 

We are all only too well acquainted with that kind of 
champion. Was he then a knight of ghosts and shadows? 
Poor St. George! The suggestion seems to be that he 
invented the whole story. Pretty treatment this for a 
Saint and a Hero! Did the princess imagine the dragon? 
And did the good people who watched the combat from the 
safe distance of the city walls imagine it too? Scarcely. 
The evidence is clearly against science, which will have to 
contrive a more likely tale. 

There are plenty of other monsters, but sensible people 
would have us give up all of them. The unicorn is one of 
my favourites. It is almost as much a part of European 
history as is St. George himself. Its courage makes it, of all 
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animals perhaps, most worthy to be spoken of in connection 
with him, since it was the only creature brave enough to 
attack an elephant, and that, too, not with its sharp and 
parti-coloured horn, but with its toe-nails. 

King John of Portugal felt, as I do, deeply on the subject. 
Therefore he sent Father Jerome Lobo to Abyssinia with 
orders to find out the truth. The holy man returned and 
testified to the existence of the unicorn. 

One of its most historically authenticated appearances 
was at the morisco dances performed in 1502 at the festivi- 
ties which took place after the celebration of Lucrezia 
Borgia’s marriage to Alfonso d’Este. One of those dances 
was led by a girl, who came on in a car drawn by a unicorn. 
It was no airy figment of a dream, that beast. It must 
have been decidedly of this world, and hefty at that, since 
the load it dragged included a tree trunk with several people 
tied to it, and some bushes under which were seated no 
fewer than four performers on the lute. With its body of 
shining white, its red head and its bright blue eyes, it 
must have contributed not a little to the brilliance of the 
pageant. 

Elizabeth drank out of cups fashioned from the horns of 
unicorns. Heutzner, the German, saw them and said so 
when he went home; which is first-hand evidence not to be 
disputed. It was only a year or two later that the creature 
lent its support to the Royal Arms; it had already done 
as much for Scotland during more than a century. Through 
thick and through thin it has stuck to us ever since. But 
now we are told that it never so much as existed. This is a 
strange saying; and it must be a bitter one to a beast which 
was never other than friendly, except, of course, to elephants 
and lions. The lion, it never liked. Always ready to fight 
it for the crown, it is doubtful whether, even if that bone of 
contention had been withdrawn, the two beasts could have 
lived peaceably in each other’s neighbourhood. There is 
something a little noisy, not to say vulgar, about the 
lion, especially at feeding-time, which always jars on the 
unicorn. Asto the King of Beasts, he suspected the unicorn 
of Bolshevism, and thought, besides, that it gave itself airs. 
Spenser understood his feelings and described them when, 
in the Faerie Queene, he wrote of 


**a lyon, whose imperial powrs, 
a proud, rebellious unicorn defyes.” 


_ Unicorns were proverbially well disposed towards vir- 
gins; which may have accounted for the Virgin Queen’s 
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liking for them, or for their liking for her, which seems to 
have persisted in spite of her having taken their horns to 
decorate her table. Those horn cups, though, were not 
employed in a spirit of mere ostentation. They were for 
use rather than tor ornament. It was their virtue, a virtue 
more appreciated in those days than it is now, to prevent 
poisons placed in them from proving fatal. 

People in the sixteenth century were accustomed to pay 
to diet an attention which would have delighted the health 
societies of 1930. Arsenic in a jug of ale, or strychnine in 
the stirrup-cup that speeded the parting relative, were 
luxuries hospitable chatelaines kept for their most exalted 
guests; but, as with the champagne and foie gras of to-day, 
many people found it advisable to take precautions on the 
score of health if they wished to live to a reasonable age. 
Of the precautions possible, abstinence was as little in 
favour then as now. It was, moreover, apt to be taken 
exception to by your host, who saw in it an only too well 
merited reflection on his hospitality. . 

It was quite on the cards that he was a churchwarden 
or the holder of some other prominently respectable position 
in Society. In consequence, the merest suggestion that he 
was putting poison in his neighbour’s soup was, to him, an 
unsympathetic one. The chances were that if such a thing 
were hinted at, he would resort to more open measures. 
On the whole it was more often customary to swallow in 
silence and to take a dose of bicarbonate of soda or some 
such medicament on leaving the table; after which one 
hoped for the best. Anybody who was so lucky as to get 
hold of a unicorn’s horn naturally carried it always with 
him. It provided at once a prophylactic and an antidote, 
and has invariably been considered by the best authorities 
on murder to be most efficacious. 

In almost all historical times, from those of the Greeks 
to within a hundred and thirty years ago, unicorn horns have 
been used for this purpose of baulking the assassin. 

It was early suggested that other, less interesting, 
animals possessed solitary horns. The red, black, and white 
horns were single ones which Ctesias described as belonging 
to the swift and wild white asses of India. There were 
not lacking people who said at the time that Ctesias was an 
ass himself, and that the horns he spoke of were those of 
unicorns. Different views were held by authorities whose 
opinions cannot be disregarded. Aristotle, for instance, 
spoke of two single-horned beasts, one an ass but the other 
an antelope; and there were records of other competitors, 
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including the oryx, the narwhal, the rhinoceros, and a sort 
of horse with the head of a stag. 

The unicorn itself has remained calm in spite of these 
various libels. Paying no attention to tittle-tattle it per- 
sisted and flourished through the centuries, finally establish- 
ing itself firmly, and, you would hope, unassailably, in the 
Authorized Version of the Old Testament. But now we are 
told that it is mythical. We are asked to abandon our 
belief in it; the fond belief which we have nourished for so 
many years. Surely, after this, the question of the origin 
of species takes on an altogether fresh importance; and will 
be looked at by earnest people in a different light. 

Alas, it is not only the innocent unicorn that we have 
had to lament. The pelican is a changed bird; while the 
phenix, far from rising out of ashes of its dead self to better 
things, is held never to have risen at all, dead or alive. The 
image this pronouncement calls up before my mind—the 
image of the phoenix in winter, half-hidden by falling snow 
with never a spark to warm it, its toes a mass of chilblains, 
its crestfallen head tucked away under its wing, poor thing, 
like a common robin redbreast—is one to make angels 
weep. Let us pass quickly on to consider the case of the 
hippogryph, who has never been much cherished by me; 
or that of the werewolf, which, whatever I may pretend in 
my more reckless moments, I am really quite glad to see the 
last of. The anthropophagi, and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders, were good enough for Desdemona 
and are good enough for most of us. 

There is also the dodo and the duck-billed platypus, to 
which, however, I fancy science does not yet apply the 
label of mythical. Judging only by the look of it I should 
have guessed it to be as mythical as the best of them. 

Up to the moment of writing the fate of snarks and sea- 
serpents hangs in the balance. While I have seen no 
authoritative pronouncement against either of these varieties, 
it is thought that scientific men are on the point of calling a 
conference to decide the question, and that the majority are 
likely to vote for declaring them both to be fabulous. What 
is to be done about it all? We can only wait, trembling, 
till the stroke falls. We can only hope that while the 
learned are busy settling the fate of Balaam’s ass and of 
those kindly monsters, Samuel’s Lions, and of Una’s lion, 
and of the mouse that was a friend of lions, they will overlook 
in their fervour some few of our more humble monsters. 
Perhaps they will spare us the Cheshire Cat and Tiger, Tiger, 
burning bright. Perhaps we may be allowed to believe in 
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Silver’s parrot and in John Gilpin’s nightmare steed. The 
frog who would a-wooing go may be left undisturbed, the 
Spider who frightened Miss Muffet may not itself be 
frightened away. 

Story-book monsters in which we have more lately 
learned to put our faith we may perhaps be allowed to 
retain? Bagheera, Sheer Khan, Kaa, Baloo, and the rest 
of them; Captain Hook and Cockadoodledoo—we shall 
believe in these, I dare say, till the last breath is out of our 
bodies. 

Alice herself, than whom few of us hold friend more 
dear, was, if I am not mistaken, inclined to take in bad part 
the assertion made by the unicorn that she too was a 
fabulous monster. She was young, and did not realize in 
what good company she found herself. The assumption 
was, on the whole, a flattering one. The airy creatures of 
our mistaken faiths exist for the most part in an atmosphere 
of friendliness not always met with by things concrete and 
well authenticated. Queen Mab, no bigger than an agate- 
stone, the mermaid, and the man in the moon, may to the 
too-clear eyes of science be no more than phantoms; but 
poets and potentates have conspired to honour their unsub- 
stantiated being, so that if vanish he must, the fabulous 
monster will at least not 

. . go down 


To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured and unsung.” 


The gas-meter and the tax-collector receive benefits more 
material; but song and laurel are not lavished on either of 
them to any noticeable extent. On the other hand, their 
reality is so far unquestioned. May we without unkindness 
pray for the time to come quickly when their reality shall 
be forgotten and they also shall be regarded as the monsters 
of fable? 


MARION PHILLIMORE 
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A WEEK IN AN AUSTRALIAN COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


Monday.—The second class railway carriage in which I 
travelled from Melbourne into the country some weeks ago 
was of the type that the London Metropolitan Railway has 
on some of its longer runs: seats back to back all the way down 
and a passage down the middle. Half-way along a glass door 
divides the “‘ Smoking” from the ‘“ Ladies,” but the only 
real difference between the two compartments is that 
“Smoking” has on the whole more women and babies 
in it than “‘ Ladies.”” My neighbours were all unmistakably 
country people going home after a day’s shopping in town. 
I had secured a seat, and opposite me were a young woman, 
much hampered by a gigantic toy motor which impeded 
progress in every direction, and a stout female in a sham 
astrakhan coat and an orange hat, who slept with a bright- 
red face between stations and woke up with a jerk whenever 
the train stopped and read a little piece of her newspaper. 
Across the passage were a young couple with a baby much 
muffled as to the head and shoulders, but very red and bare as 
to the legs, and two farmers who were gently intoxicated. 

Between each couple of seats is a brass bowl, the size of 
a small washing basin, neatly let into the floor, with a hole 
in the bottom of it communicating with the Infinite, and full 
use was made of this amenity by the farmers, who spat into 
it with considerable skill and accuracy considering their 
somewhat maudlin condition. And so the time passed away 
till we got to Bacchus Marsh. This name does not imply (as 
do Mount Macedon and the stream Campaspe) that the place 
was discovered by someone anxious to show that he had read 
his Lempriére, but is the surname of a naval man, unbelievably 
called Bacchus, who took up land in this district in the early 
days of Victoria. Its only Bacchic association to-day is the 
manufacture of condensed milk upon a large scale. 

Here at seven in the evening my journey ended. My 
host was waiting on the platform, collected the luggage and 
put it on the car, and we bumped off through the darkness 
towards home. The road, like most country roads, was very 
rough and uneven and the lights of the car accentuated the 
size of the pot-holes. My host drove rather fast and fre- 
quently left the unfenced road to avoid some particularly 
uneven stretch, and I was glad when he swung the car round 
and jumped out to open a white gate. By the softer bumping 
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I could feel that we were driving across the paddocks on 
what is by courtesy called “‘ the drive’’—a collection of ruts 
better defined here than elsewhere. After a few minutes 
we pulled up at the back gate. There is something about 
the Australian Country House which impels you to approach 
it by the backyard. Partly your host wants to get the car 
into the shed which is the garage as soon as possible and saves 
a few minutes by coming to the kitchen side of the house; and 
partly, too, your hostess is probably in the kitchen herself, 
cooking orsuperintending your dinner, and can better grasp the 
fact of your arrival than if you came to the unused front door. 
The fly door banged (such a familiar noise all through the 
hot weather!) as my hostess came out on the back veranda 
in her apron, and three small dressing-gowned figures came 
rushing out of the shadows to meet me—Tony, Dora, and 
Dan. Tony, the eldest, is only just seven, and they are the 
most astoundingly impish, competent, self-possessed handful 
of bush babies. It was past their real bedtime, so after 
hasty kisses and hugs they were all packed off to bed and my 
hostess, with a hurricane-lamp, took me through the kitchen, 
out of a door, along a veranda, through some low passages 
to my room where a wood-fire was burning. The hurricane- 
lamp is a very safe kind of lantern, weather-proof and 
practically child-proof, and the children carry one with them 
when they go to bed along the rambling unlit passages. All 
the lighting is by kerosene lamps and it is impossible to leave 
them about with small children; so apart from kitchen, 
dining-room, and sitting-room, which each have one hanging 
light well out of reach, there is no permanent lighting at 
night, and one takes a hurricane-lamp with one to one’s room, 
or makes a point of remembering where one left the matches. 
My bedroom was vaguely supposed to be haunted by 
**Captain Moonlight,” a gentleman who combined the 
trades of bushranger and lay reader in the locality very 
successfully for a number of years until, grown careless, he 
went to Sydney with the proceeds of a good bank robbery 
and threw the money about to that extent that he was 
suspected and finally arrested. But in the first place I am 
not psychic, and in the second place I cannot believe that a 
ghost would thrive in Australia; so I slept without fears. 


Tuesday.—Next morning was brilliantly clear and sunlit, 
and for the first time since I arrived I was able to see the house 
and the surroundings. The original part of the house is 
made of wood and was brought out from England in sections 
about seventy years ago by emigrants who either thought 
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that Australia was treeless or mistrusted their own ability 
to handle an axe. To this were added, as the owner’s family 
increased, more rooms, passages, and verandas, till to-day 
it is a curious ramshackle collection of one-story buildings 
round three sides of a square; partly of weatherboard, 
slanting at all angles, partly of stone, but always with the 
eternal corrugated iron roof, which is not only the cheapest 
form of roofing, but good for collecting rainwater in a very 
dry country. I am sleeping in the oldest part among a 
network of little low rooms apparently built to house dwarfs. 
(The mystery of it all deepened when my host told me that 
his uncle who made the additions was over six feet high and 
had a large family of tall sons.) 

In the central courtyard is a huge round tank with stone 
coping and covered over with corrugated iron. Here the 
water collects from the various roofs and is pumped up by 
hand to a tank perched on a dead pine-tree like a Robinson 
Crusoe house. The ingenious gentleman who put up the 
tank and pump had never mastered the fact that water rises 
to its own level, and having once pumped the water up to the 
top of the pine-tree he thought it necessary to bring it down 
to the kitchen by a Heath Robinson contrivance of pipes 
slung from overhead wires and supported on wooden legs. 
But at least there is enough water here for daily baths and a 
certain amount of watering in the garden except in very 
dry seasons. No one who has not experienced it can have 
the faintest idea of the discomfort and actual hardship of a 
life where every drop of water counts and washing the 
clothes is a luxury only to be attained by economy in baths, 
and when the garden has to depend on the washing-up water. 

My hostess is an admirable creature. With three small 
children and often no help she manages hundreds of fowls 
and makes them pay; runs a dairy and sells butter or clarifies 
it for winter use; cooks for the family; makes jam; bottles 
fruit; keeps the garden full of flowers; and is perfectly serene 
and unperturbed with a charming soft gaiety and ready for 
any local picnics, dances, or golf tournaments; and she also 
finds time to exercise boundless hospitality. When I first 
knew her she was living in another part of Victoria, in a 
house badly provided with tanks, and there she used to wash 
for the family as well. Every drop of water had to be carried 
in and heated in kerosene tins on the kitchen stove, and the 
same useful receptacles were used to boil the clothes over an 
outside fire. When the tanks were low, water from the clay 
dam had to be used, and it is no joke to wash white things and 
woolly things in thick, brown water. It is on women like 
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this that Australia rests, and their courage and resource are 
an everlasting marvel. 


Wednesday.—This place is on the edge of a National 
Reserve and we drove to-day for miles through the forest 
along bush tracks which were little more than ruts set with 
tree-stumps, winding among the gum-trees. In rainy weather 
they must be almost impassable for a car, but to-day we 
went along at a fair pace. There is no big timber in this 
part of the forest and very little animal life. Kangaroos and 
wallabies do live there, but even if any had been about, the 
noise of the motor would have driven them away before we had 
time tosee them. After several miles of bumps and slitherings 
we emerged on a made road near a little village, or township. 

Sixty or seventy years ago, in the gold-rush days, Light- 
wood was a town, or rather mining camp, of 20,000 people, 
with twelve hotels and every other sign of prosperity. To- 
day the valley is deserted and only a few score of frame houses 
remain by the road to keep the name. The valley is a very 
desolate place, covered with huge heaps of earth and rock 
where the gold-diggers used to crush the quartz and dig 
deep into the side of the hill. Gradually I suppose the scrub 
will cover it all again, but at present it is still raw and bare. 
Attempts have been made to turn it into a public reserve 
and trees have been planted to commemorate, in a neglected 
and decaying way, the names of fallen soldiers, and seats are 
placed at intervals “donated,” as the inscriptions inform 
one, by this or that local resident. And even more, a “‘medi- 
cinal’’ spring has been opened on the farther side of the 
creek in which the gold used to be washed. The approach 
to it is by a long bridge of planks slung on wire ropes which 
sways alarmingly as one crosses it and makes one feel like 
something in acinema or on a magic lantern slide. The spring 
itself is represented, most unpoetically, by a trickle of water 
coming out of an iron pipe inside a very depressing little 
wooden shelter which feels and smells like a damp bathing- 
hut. The water is slightly effervescent and has a faint purple 
tinge, and we all drank it with varying degrees of disgust, 
especially Dan (aged just three), who complained that it “‘ bit 
his nose”? as he drank. I believe that a few “‘ diggers ”’ still 
get gold from the quartz heaps in sufficient quantities to keep 
them in “ tucker”’’; but otherwise Man, having done his best 
to spoil the beauty of the valley, is only an occasional visitor. 

All afternoon excursions here are limited by the hours of 
milking and chicken-feeding, so we had to turn homewards 
after a picnic tea. When we got back I went with Tony to 
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fetch the cows. I was of course wholly incompetent at the 
job, but Tony assumed command in a masterful way and 
shooed and waved at the cows where they stood down in a 
corner of the paddock, and they lumbered up the hill in front 
of us with very unbecoming heavy friskings and flounderings. 
Dora, aged five, would have rounded them up just as well and 
I do not doubt that Dan would have been equal to it. As 
we followed the cows to the shed, Tony entertained me with 
a country child’s talk about land and sheep and steers and 
wound up meditatively: “I like eating bran; and I like pollard; 
and I like the chickens’ mash with bits of old rabbit in it.” 


Thursday.—Last night the wind rose suddenly and woke 
me and I could not sleep for a long time. The dogs barked 
at intervals and I began to think of live tramps—so much 
more alarming than dead bushrangers—and wonder how one 
would behave if the door softly opened and a voice in the 
dark told one not to make a sound or one would get some- 
thing to keep one quiet; when suddenly Something came 
through the window by my bed and a large mass blocked out 
the dim starlight. I was just opening my mouth for a rousing 
yell when the thing made a soft breathing noise, and shaking 
itself trotted away in the darkness, and I realized that it was 
only Topsy, the pony, looking into the house for company to 
enliven the hours before dawn. So I went to sleep again 
and did not wake till the sun was high and the magpies 
making a tremendous bubbling and chortling in the fir-trees 
round the house. The magpie’s morning song is one of the most 
delicious of the bush noises; rather like water and bells mixed 
together, bubbling over with amusement. ‘The children have 
a tame magpie which was caught quite young. It has one 
clipped wing and walks about the house all day, making a plain- 
tive mewing noise like a cat, and picking up odds and ends. 

We drove into Ballook this morning to join friends from 
the neighbouring station of Yallan and have lunch somewhere 
in the bush. On the way we picked up the mail, which is 
left in a wooden box at the gate. We are lucky here in having 
a mail every day and getting it by eleven o’clock. This was 
the English mail and its arrival is always a rather emotional 
moment. There are the letters one wants and can always 
count on; there is the sickening moment when you have run 
your eye over the letters and seen that the handwriting you 
most want is not there; and there are the letters whose only 
reaction on you is to make you exclaim mentally, ‘“ Oh, 
bother, that will have to be answered.” But to-day was a 
good day and the right letters were there. We were a pretty 
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tight fit in the car: my host and hostess, myself, three children 
all legs and arms and wrigglings, Molly, who helps with 
everything and is eldest daughter, governess, housemaid, 
cook, and friend by turns, and enormous quantities of food. 
But when we joined the Yallan party we transferred Dora 
and Dan to the other motor, to continue their kicks and 
plunges there, while the Lady of Yallan drove with us. Her 
contingent consisted of a grown-up daughter and a kind of 
female gnome, or troglodyte—-an immigrant obtained from 
some Society for Providing Unsuitable Domestic Help for 
the Colonies. It was most unprepossessing and wore a long 
tight princess dress of blue serge with short sleeves and 
embroidered collar and cuffs and looked extraordinarily out 
of place. It baffled all attempts at conversation, but seemed 
to enjoy itself in a peculiar and solitary way. The problem 
of the “ lady help,”’ more especially in the country, is a very 
desperate one. When she happens to be both a lady and a 
help (rare combination) she is worth her weight in gold and 
can have a very good time. But when she is on the whole 
neither, and is of the female gnome variety, her position 
(and yours) bristles with difficulties. I speak feelingly, 
having lived with one for more than two years. She was a 
very nice young woman and quite good company and we all 
liked her; but it never occurred to her that her employers 
could have too much of her agreeable presence, and finally 
we were driven to going to bed early if we wanted to talk 
about the income-tax, or discuss our friends with any freedom. 
In town one can at least go out for the day or the evening 
and leave the lady-help in charge; but in the country you 
cannot leave her alone, unless she actually wishes it—not that 
there is any very real danger, but feeling is against it. So 
you take her to all the parties and picnics, and if she keeps 
severely aloof, as did the gnome from Yallan, everyone feels 
guilty and uncomfortable. 

It was a perfect day of cloudless autumn sunshine and our 
road lay through the National Forest with sun pouring in 
among the gum-trees on each side. The usual difference of 
opinion as to route was carried on from car to car as we passed 
and re-passed each other, so when we got to a wooden shanty 
called ‘Medicinal Springs Hotel” and also “ Victoria 
Bitter,” my host got down to ask the way. A charming 
slattern with untidy red hair and very dirty stockings came 
out to explain and urged us to go to the springs for lunch and 
then drive through the forest to see the big artificial lake 
which is part of Ballarat’s-water supply. “‘ The ladies and 
the kiddies will love it,’ she said, and as the ladies and the 
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kiddies formed nine-tenths of the party, it seemed only reason- 
able to fall in with her suggestion, so we turned off the road 
down the track towards the springs. For about a mile the 
track went bumping among the gums till we reached a gate 
leading to a wide grassy valley with wooded slopes on each 
side and a little creek wandering boggily along. Not far up 
the valley was the spring itself, bearing a strong family like- 
ness to the spring of yesterday: the same wooden temple, 
the same slightly nauseous water coming out of an iron pipe, 
and the same smell of a damp and much-used bathroom. 
The usual bush lunch of chops and tea was being cooked 
when I got back from the spring with the children. Sticks 
and pieces of gum-bark made a fire, and the chops, in a wire 
griller, were laid on it, while the tea was made in a billy, the 


_national cooking vessel, which is simply a tin-can, as large 


or as small as you wish, with a lid and a handle. You can 
either dump it down among the glowing wood or hang it 
from a stick over the flames, and the tea is stewed in it, in a 
bag, with unholy results. Connoisseurs affect to find a 
delicate flavour in the combination of stewed tea, smoke, and 
small twigs, but to me bush tea is a thing to be avoided. 
I cannot but think that such a mixture added to chops must 
have a deleterious effect on the coats of the stomach. Also 
we had bread, butter, tomato sauce (the national condiment), 
cheese, jam, and bottled peaches, and for my host and hostess 
and myself a bottle of the Victoria Bitter which he had pro- 
cured from the handsome girl at the Medicinal Springs Hotel. 

After lunch and a perfunctory washing up in the creek, 
repletion set in and all the grown-ups lay on their backs on 
the motor cushions and became remote, while the children, 
being too young to have digestions, played about with un- 
necessary sprightliness. I have never seen children present 
such. a pleasing mixture of grease and cinders as did these 
three after eating grilled chops in their fingers. While 
recovering from the repletion I did try again to talk with the 
Female Gnome, but she was reading a book called Lives of 
Famous Missionaries and was not forthcoming. We all 
had an uneasy feeling that she despised us, because we had 
been discussing, with the levity that such a subject naturally 
inspires, the sad case of a parson who had lately been accused 
of poisoning his wife with arsenic, in favour of another lady, 
and had been triumphantly acquitted by a sympathetic jury, 
thus ousting all European news from the Australian papers 
for many days. 

Another bumpy road through the bush brought us to 
the lake which was to please the ladies and kiddies. We 
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approached it by a long drive ending in a circular clearing 
containing a round wooden shelter for picnickers, a horse 
trough with tap, and a large copper standing by itself. My 
ideas of coppers are connected, not unnaturally, with washing 
day, and I was wondering in a rambling way why one should 
wash one’s clothes at a picnic when it occurred to me that 
it was to supply gallons of boiling water to make tea for the 
annual picnic of the Sunday Schools or the Ballarat United 
Buffaloes. Beyond the clearing lay a broad belt of pine-trees 
full of mysterious gloom and soft to the foot with fallen 
pine-needles, and through their stems shone the waters of the 
lake. The ladies and kiddies would have been hard to please 
if they were not satisfied ; it was as like a Scotch loch as could 
be, and except for the duller shade of green that the gum- 
trees give I could have believed myself somewhere on the 
Highland line. The children of course threw stones into the 
lake, some of which fell by good luck into the water and others, 
owing to the youth and inexperience of the thrower, fell 
back on to people’s heads. The grown-ups debated mean- 
while the meaning of the various prohibitory notices which 
were posted up, and came to the conclusion that if you 
didn’t fish, or bathe, or paddle, or commit suicide, or light a 
fire in forbidden areas, or be a dog, or have a gun, you had 
a fair chance of escaping the law. At length we dragged the 
children unwillingly away from the water and returned to 
the clearing, where we made a fire (on a little Government 
fireplace) and boiled more billies and ate more food. The 
Lady Help sat implacably on the outskirts of the party 
and accepted offers of bread and jam, but was otherwise 
impenetrably remote. Tea finished, we packed the dirty 
jammy children back into our own car and drove back to 
milk the cows. 


Friday.—To-day was very peaceful and domestic. Cloud- 
less blue sky and brilliant sunshine again, accompanied 
unfortunately by flies and mosquitoes, which made sitting 
out of doors almost impossible. My host and hostess were 
invisible most of the day, tending a sick puppy which was 
having fits and between the fits had to be fed with a spoon. 
Little hope was entertained of its recovery and in the night 
it died, to the children’s immense excitement. Their kind 
parents feared that the death of a pet dog would mean tears, 
but death was swallowed up in interest and the desire for a 
funeral. Towards sunset my host and I went out to get 
rabbits for the dogs. It was a divine evening, and if one 
could forget England one would lose one’s heart here. 
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The country is rather like an English park, only on a much 
larger scale, undulating grassy land with clumps of trees here 
and there. But the trees areall gums, with their olive-green 
leaves and their white stems bathed in the purple evening 
light. Farther away the hills break down in sudden declivi- 
ties to flat bottoms where a creek sometimes flows, or a chain 
of pools shows where next season’s flooding torrent will be. 
Beyond them rise more and more hills into an infinite dis- 
tance, soft green with darker clumps of trees scattered on 
them, and all made magic by the purple mists rising from the 
ground and coloured by the sunset clouds. All round us the 
horizon was ringed by hills, wooded to the east, and to the 
west bare and infinitely beautiful in shape, with here and 
there a single gum-tree standing out, thin and tenuous against 
the soft green or flaming orange of the sky, as ethereal as a 
tree in the distance of an early Italian picture. One felt as 
if this high plateau, surrounded by hills, were the summit of 
the world. It was quiet enough to a town-dweller, but the 
silence was all made up of noises: the crickets in the grass, 
the bubbling and chortling of magpies from the forest beyond, 
the chuckle of a kookaburra (the laughing jackass), the 
whirring of a flock of Rosella parrots, their vivid red and green 
flashing in the last rays of light. Two hawks rose, and my 
host fired, but both the thieves escaped and fled into the 
sunset. The shot had broken the magic and we went back 
up the paddocks, now softly grey and dun, and picked up the 
rabbits that had been shot earlier. As soon as we got 
back the rabbits were skinned and put into a kerosene tin 
with the chickens’ scraps and set to boil on the kitchen fire—a 
horrible witches’ cauldron—which made me understand Tony’s 
allusion to the “‘ chickens’ mash with bits of old rabbit.” 


Saturday.—I walked to-day with my hostess to have tea 
at a neighbouring station with the Macphersons. They 
live in a valley with hills like the South Downs in front of 
them and a gleam of water at the lower end. Our conversa- 
tion turned mainly on the subject of servants, scarcer in 
Australia than at home and scarcer in the country than in 
town. Mrs. Macpherson was justifiably depressed, for it 
must damp one’s spirits to have a maid with a baby of no 
legal status and to find that she has forgotten how to read or 
write, can’t do fancy work, doesn’t like the wireless, and then 
finds the evenings dull. Mr. Macpherson (you have guessed 
him a Scotchman, shrewd reader, at sight) took us into the 
garden, gave us each two windfalls from an apple-tree and 
showed us a short cut home across his paddocks. 
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Sunday.—My host had been away all day at a kind of 
flower show, church social, and benevolent society’s outing 
combined, called “‘ Back to Billyong.” This is a form of 
entertainment very popular in Victoria at the moment. 
Anyone who has ever lived in Billyong (or whatever town it 
may happen to be) is invited to revisit childhood’s scenes. 
Old men attend the Sunday School which they unwillingly 
attended years ago; old enmities are revived; bores are let 
out on ticket of leave; the church is filled for the first time 
since it was built, and on Saturday night a festival takes place 
known as “ Back to Childhood,” where everyone dresses up 
as a child and much merriment is caused. My host had been 
invited to attend because he has a very large pistol which 
fires blank cartridges with tremendous noise and is much in 
request for starting races. 


Monday.—To-day I said my farewells and my host drove 
me down to the station. As we passed the golf-course, part 
of which is laid out in a green river valley, my eye was caught 
by the huge “‘ tip ”’ where all the empty kerosene and petrol 
tins of the neighbourhood are dumped. There is a school 
of thought in Australia which maintains that the whole 
continent will gradually be buried under a mountain of petrol 
tins: and indeed this appears not improbable. 

In earlier days the kerosene tin was the national stand-by. 
Did you need a kettle, a copper, a milking-pail, a washing- 
tub? There was the kerosene tin. You punched holes in it 
and it was a sieve. You. flattened it out and it helped to 
make the walls of your house. You had no seat and you sat 
on one. It made excellent suits of armour for the children. 
You laid down your winter supply of eggs in it, and cut in 
half lengthways it was very suitable to put milk in for the 
cream to rise. To-day the petrol tin shares the labours of 
the kerosene tin. At exhibitions of Home Industries and 
Arts and Crafts worthy ladies vie with each other in suggesting 
novel uses for it. The most advanced and scientific mothers 
keep the baby’s milk in it with the greater portion of the 
sides cut out and a wet towel over the top; others fasten 
half a petrol tin under the perambulator to hold the shopping. 
In fact, short of false teeth and rubber tyres, there seems to 
be nothing it will not do. 

There are cynics who say that when the New Zealander 
surveys the ruins of Australia it will not be on the broken 
steps of the Parliament House at Canberra that he will sit, 
but on an empty petrol tin: 

ANGELA 'THIRKELL 
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ENTERED TO HOUNDS 


WE are accustomed to speak of children being entered to 
hounds, or of young hounds being entered to hare, fox, 
or stag, but one does not often hear of young foxes being 
entered to anything, chickens, or rabbits, or even hounds. 
This brief tale is an endeavour to show how one fox-cub 
went through the process. It happened thus: 

‘** Pale-face,” as he afterwards came to be called from 
the unusually pale colour of his coat and particularly of his 
mask, was left an orphan at a very early stage of his career. 
From the time he could remember anything “ Pale-face ” 
had little recollection, if any, of a father’s or mother’s care. 
A too-venturesome mother had a family of four to look after 
and feed. She was a gallant old vixen, old only in the sense 
that foxes do not, on an average, survive for many seasons. 
She had already passed unscathed through four, so should 
have known her way about. 

Perhaps the somewhat unusual size of her family caused 
her to take too great risks. Or whether, like a really bold 
burglar whom the police are after and who dares to live 
next door to a police station the vixen adopted a similar 
plan, who can say? Having been disturbed from the 
original earth which she had chosen and which she no longer 
cared to use, the vixen had dug herself and young family in 
immediately under a chicken-hutch in a farmer’s field. 

The hutch was a small, rough, boarded shed put up by 
the farmer for his wife’s chickens. Three or four of these 
were dotted over a four- or five-acre half-field, half-common, 
which itself was almost entirely surrounded by woods. 

For some time after the change of quarters all went well. 
The family remained undiscovered and throve. Then 
suddenly the tragedy befell them. Whether the toll of 
young chickens was too heavy, or whether, as we are some- 
times told, foxes do not kill for food close round their own 
earths and it was rooks or rats who did the damage, no one 
can be sure. Anyhow, search for the marauders disclosed 
the litter, well dug down under the chicken-house. The 
game-was up. The four cubs were carefully dug out when 
mamma was absent and three out of the four—one was 
smothered in the digging—were handed over to the Huntsman 
to be hand-reared, if possible. 

By the Huntsman’s equally keen wife everything that 
could be done for the little orphans was done. From the 
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outset one of the three cubs throve astonishingly; it was 
** Pale-face’’; the other two did not. First by bottle, then, 
as they grew and became tamer, by every possible means, 
food was offered the cubs, but in spite of unremitting care by 
the good wife two of the family died. 

When the sole survivor, “ Pale-face,” began to “ get 
around’ it was soon noticeable what a precocious, cheeky 
little beggar he was. Also what a curiously grey-flecked 
coat he carried and how white his little mask was. Nothing 
seemed to frighten him, neither human beings nor dogs nor 
a big, poaching black cat belonging to the household, once 
he had got familiar with them. Otherwise, if any stranger, 
human or animal, appeared “ Pale-face’ vanished. Where 
he went to ground no one knew, not even the Huntsman’s 
wife, to whom the cub was devoted. After the stranger, 
man or dog, had departed she often looked for the cub and 
found him in weird places, once in a newly arrived band- 
box, crouching on top of the latest thing in summer hats, 
which she was looking forward with pride to wearing at the 
county agricultural show. At other times, when the coast 
was clear, ‘‘ Pale-face ” just re-appeared, as it might be from 
somewhere in France.” 

The known “somewhere ”’ included a drawer left half- 
open by accident in the family bedroom and the soiled-linen 
basket in a corner of the same. Outside the house the cub’s 
pet funk-holes were the coal-store, from which he would 
emerge looking like a little nigger, his usual glossy coat shades 
darker; the other spot was a wood-pile of sawn logs in the 
garden. But his most cherished hiding-place of all, if there 
was time to reach it, was in an old arm-chair in the Hunts- 
man’s own den. In years gone by some friend had given 
him as a Christmas present one of those low, comfortable, 
saddle-bag smoking-room arm-chairs. Now the seat had 
got torn and the stuffing was apt to protrude. It was 
through this tear that “ Pale-face ” used to creep and, having 
curled up among the stuffing, felt sure of not being found. 

He and I first made acquaintance one afternoon in early 
summer. “ Pale-face”’ was indeed a delightful pet and had 
made himself a very warm corner in the hearts of both the 
Huntsman and his wife. The cub was as clean and sweet 
in his coat as in his habits. As full of sense as an East-end 
Jew-boy and as full of tricks as the proverbial sack of 
monkeys. By this time he had completely got over his 
early fears of the Huntsman’s two terriers. He treated 
both as good friends, and, if he wanted a romp, as his play- 
fellows. With some fox-hound puppies not yet sent out to 
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walk he was not on quite such good terms. They also had 
the run of the Huntsman’s garden. But when “ Pale-face ” 
found he could easily get away from them and their over- 

owering, sprawling attentions he suffered them, though not 
gladly like the two terriers. It was the terriers who, so to 
speak, entered him to hounds, if Kennel terriers may be 
classed as hounds. 

I had been down at the Kennels and we had done the 
usual round, having seen both packs in and out of Kennel. 
It was a beautiful afternoon of late spring or early summer, 
whichever one prefers to call it. Only England can produce 
quite such a day. The sun was already warm enough: 
fields and woods green and growing: hounds or even the 
thought of hunting seemed almost out of place. 

We had strolled across to the Huntsman’s house, as he 
was anxious to show me the cub. Both he and his wife 
could not do enough for it, though one might have thought 
he, at least, had had enough of foxes for a season. For a 
minute or two the Huntsman sought for the little cub in 
the garden, then quietly beckoned me to look through the 
window of his own den. There, curled up together, fast 
asleep on the seat of the old arm-chair, lay “ Pale-face ”’ and 
one of the terriers. 

“Tf you'll wait a moment, sir,” said the Huntsman, 
“Tl try and show you some fun.” 

Very quietly he entered the room, but the slumber of 
dogs and foxes is light. Both sleepers awoke. At his heels 
went in the other terrier. Picking up the cub very gently— 
it greeted him just like a dog would—the Huntsman came 
out, shutting both terriers in the room. 

“You just stand there, sir, and keep very still,” he said. 
“T’ll give you one of the finest hunts you ever had.” 

A small garden surrounded the cottage and ran back a 
fenced-off, longish strip some fifty or sixty yards by five- 
and-twenty into the field, now hay. The garden was pretty 
full—mostly old-fashioned herbaceous borders. The kitchen 
garden was also coming on well. It was planted with 
rhubarb—which made a nice bit of covert—potatoes, beans, 
lettuce, peas, and currant bushes. 

With the cub in his arms showing every sign of affection 
an animal can, the Huntsman walked to the far end of the 
strip of kitchen garden and very gently deposited it in the 
middle of the rhubarb bed. Returning to the house he let 
out the terriers, then taking them round to the back gave 
them “‘ the office ” to get busy. Down went both heads and 
the questing began. What Mrs. B. thought of it one trembled 
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to ask. She also was looking on. Under and over clumps of 
pinks, iris, pansies, stocks, lupins, and peonies, the terriers 
dived, nosing everywhere, paying no regard to the damage 
they might do. They poked into all sorts of corners, and 
tried-over seemingly likely spots, but at first found no sign 
of the cub. Having made good the bit of flower garden and 
the privet fence surrounding the house, the terriers then 
turned their attention to the kitchen garden. They tried 
what they evidently knew were the cub’s favourite hiding- 
places, were very busy up and down between the rows of 
beans, and seemed to think even a big bunch of lettuce might 
hide the little beggar. Then all of a sudden one of them 
opened, and farther down the strip we could see the ears of 
the cub as he crept along under the currant bushes. Soon 
the terriers hit his line and up and down the rows of growing 
vegetables he led them. Whether both sides were just 
playing a game or whether the terriers got worked up by 
the scent of the cub I cannot say; suddenly there was a 
combined rush, a miniature worry-worry in between the 
rows of potatoes, some talk from the terriers, then the cub, 
shaking free, bolted for the top of the wood-pile into which 
he crawled. 

When the terriers had been called off and “ Pale-face ” 
retrieved from the wood-pile he appeared to be none the 
worse. He was panting pretty hard, showing a pink tongue, 
and his little eyes looked very bright. He certainly had 
been entered. 

Later that summer I heard from the Huntsman that 
** Pale-face ’’ had disappeared, they feared for good and all. 
Both the Huntsman and his wife were dreadfully distressed, 
fearing he had wandered too far and, as the good wife put it, 
“met with an accident.’ Considering that her husband 
earned his livelihood by conniving at a good many “ acci- 
dents ” each season I suppressed the smile her naive remark 
induced. But I did wonder if when first “‘ Pale-face”’ was 
hunted in real earnest the little beggar had profited by his 
early education. 


C. D. Bruce 
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BIRDS AT HERMANUS 


Freesias! Freesias! Just think of it! Freesias growing 
wild on the cliffs so that you are almost afraid to look up for 
fear of crushing their fragrant beauty by putting your clumsy 
foot on them. And, although not so tall as the garden 
freesias, the flowers of these wild ones are just as large and 
even more beautiful, being of a rich cream colour with an 
orange heart and certainly just as strongly, if not more 
strongly scented. The sight of a bunch of freesias in a Lon- 
don flower-shop always used to give me a thrill of pleasure 
and a longing to rush in and bury my nose in them, little 
thinking that I should ever have the joy of stepping out of 
the front gate to find them at my feet, and able to smell their 
delicious scent by the slight effort of getting down on hands 
and knees. But that wasn’t all. There were scarlet gladioli 
aflame upon the cliffs and the wild lobelia was out and the 
lilac-blue agathea, while here and there stood a protea bush 
with cream-coloured flowers for the benefit of the sunbirds 
and long-tailed sugar-birds. In April, if you walk in one 
direction, you find yourself in the midst of oceans of yellow 
proteas, and in May, if you walk in another, you find yourself 
walking waist-deep among acres of waxy white heath, then 
in acres of waxy pink heath as high as your head, and among 
it here and there you find a mass of scarlet heath, while 
round your ankles grow pink crassulas and blue-bells, and 
mesembryanthemums of many colours. And wherever you 
go birds—birds of the sea, birds of the vlei, birds of the heath 
and birds of the mountain-side. And a wonderful coast. 
On one side of the village high, storm-beaten cliffs and rocks; 
on the other side, towards Mossel River, a long curving stretch 
of sand and breakers. 

Of the sea-birds the trek duikers and black-backed gulls 
were the most common. Besides the trek duikers there were 
the less common white-breasted duikers, and the rocks 
below our cottage on the cliffs were favourite resting-places 
for them to stand with outstretched wing. Sometimes they 
would fly high, but generally they skimmed the surface of 
the water. 

And besides the Southern black-backed gull there was the 
less common Hartlaub’s gull. It is much smaller than the 
black-backed gull (length about 15 inches), grey and white 
with some black on the wings, a red bill and feet and curious 
red eyelids. This bird iscommon in Table Bay, and Stark 
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and Schlater say “it has not been noticed by any observer 
elsewhere along the south coast of the Colony.” And yet 
at Hermanus I saw it daily. I never watched the sea-birds 
without seeing a Hartlaub’s gull among them, although 
seldom more than two at a time. 

The continual stream of terns, most fascinating of sea- 
birds, with their grace and rapid flight, backwards and for- 
wards, was a perpetual joy for the first three days of our stay. 

The common tern with its coral-red bill and legs is a 
familiar sight in Table Bay. It is accounted a migratory 
bird, breeding in the North and coming in the Northern winter. 
But it is certainly to be found all the year round in Table Bay, 
and here it was at Hermanus in May, the beginning of our 
winter, so that one must conclude it also breeds in South 
Africa, probably on one of the islands off the coast. 

Then there was the swift tern which is known to breed 
on the islands off the west coast. It can easily be dis- 
tinguished by its yellow bill and black legs and its greater 
size. 

But what thrilled me more than words can express were 
the roseate terns. Four times I had the good fortune to get 
a close view of these birds while they rested from their labours. 
The first time I saw only two, and they were plainly in their 
winter plumage, the forehead spotted with white, and no 
pink tinge; also, the bill was entirely black, not red at the 
base, as it is in summer. But evidently the winter plumage 
was not universal, for next morning I saw a flock of, perhaps, 
two hundred on a rock with the morning sun on them, and 
their plumage had a delicate flush like that on a sea-washed 
shell, and about half of them had the bill red at the base. 
Every now and then a wave would wash over the rock and 
the birds would rise like a spray of silver stars, flutter and 
flicker in the air, and then, when the wave had subsided, they 
would alight on the rock again and continue their preenings 
and conversations—a lovely sight that no artist could depict. 
(I once saw a picture of the doves at St. Mark’s painted by a 
French artist who had cleverly conveyed the idea of fluttering 
birds by giving them each four wings.) Another time, 
screened by a friendly rock, I saw them rising in the same 
delectable, starry way, and here I saw them with a back- 
ground of enormous breakers and rainbows of spray blowing 
seawards as the waves curved roaring and breaking on the 
rocks; but my attention was divided, for on a fence on my 
right sat, for a long time, a jackal buzzard, almost motionless 
except for a watchful turning of the head. This buzzard gets 
its name from its jackal-like cry and is considerably bigger 
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than the buzzard eagle. He is a dark fellow and easy to 
distinguish by the almost circular patch of rich rufous in the 
middle of the breast. He lives mostly on small mammals 
and reptiles, although occasionally found guilty of killing 
game-birds. 

We were fortunate, it seemed, these first few days in 
having rough weather which drove the sardines in shoals 
into our Bay, for the birds were following, and all day long 
the insatiable creatures darted and fished and hovered and 
swam about on the waves, just occasionally coming to rest, 
like the roseate terns, on the rocks. Always when I saw a 
flock of terns fishing I knew there were penguins there too, 
for I had only to look on the face of the waters to see a 
number of black-and-white heads bobbing and disappearing. 
Penguins—these strange links between bird and fish—often 
they came so close to the shore that it seemed as if they would 
be dashed against the rocks. This does occasionally happen, 
for once I rescued one which was being helplessly battered 
at St. James’s and brought him on to the beach. He was 
exhausted and panting, but alive, and gradually he recovered. 
I had to leave him, unfortunately, and later on I found the 
poor bird floating on the edge of the sea dead. He must 
have slithered back into the water, for I had left him above 
tide-mark. On another occasion I found one very much 
alive at Miller’s Point, but when I tried to make friends he 
pecked fiercely. Penguins do not deliberately come on the 
mainland but keep to the islands. No rescuing parties were 
necessary at Hermanus, however. Every time, when you 
felt sure the penguin’s hour had come, he would rise on the 
wave, dive through and come up twenty yards out to sea. 
Sometimes I was privileged to see one at its full length as a 
wave rose through the clear green sea, looking strangely like 
a seal paddling along with its fin-like wings, powerless for 
flight but useful as propellers. They swim under the sea 
with torpedo-like rapidity, and with great speed, too, on the 
surface, their heads only visible as a rule, although sometimes 
one sees the whole queer long body out of the water. When 
they dive they simply submerge like a submarine, whereas 
the cormorants give a spring almost clean out of the water 
with tail in the air, showing their whole bodies. This par- 
ticular penguin—the jackass penguin—gets its name from 
its bray-like call. The Government does a large trade in 
penguins’ eggs, which it would not do if everybody thought 
them as horrible as I do—nasty fishy things, looking when 
cooked like jellyfish. 

Flocks of gannets also dashed into the bay after the shoals 
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of fish. The fascinating sight of gannets diving always 
takes me back to the days of my youth when I watched 
them, enthralled by the sight, from the wild north coast of 
Antrim. From a great height they dive headlong, cutting 
the water with hardly a splash and remaining under for a 
minute or two; then up they come with a spring and straight 
away into the air, without any preliminary shakings or 
preparations. Desperate dashing sea-devils they seem; 
and when they have fished their fill, away they go out to sea, 
without staying to rest for a moment where one can have the 
joy of a good long stare. 

The Cape hen, too, with its albatross-like flight, also 
swept into the Bay and away again. 

At Hermanus the birds of the heath and mountain-side 
are as full of interest and delight as the birds of the sea. We 
slept out of doors, and always in the wake of cock-crow came 
the cheering morning greeting of the Cape robin, to be fol- 
lowed by the vigorous ring of the bakbakiri’s call, and as soon 
as daylight came we could see two or three of the bakbakiris 
sitting on fence or bush in all their green and gold and black 
beauty—and singing, singing, singing. A bakbakiri has as 
many variations in his song as a nightingale, but he does not 
utter his many different calls in succession—he keeps on 
harping on the same strings again and again. Another time 
he will sing to another tune entirely, but it is always the same 
strong, clear, ringing voice. An observant friend has counted 
eleven different songs of the bakbakiri, and his evidence must 
be accepted, for he was once a Chief Justice, and never makes 
any statement that has not been weighed and proven. 

Then came the metallic chirrup, oft repeated, of the Cape 
wren-warbler and the chirp of the Cape bunting. By this time 
the vanguard of rose-coloured clouds announced the rising 
of the sun—the signal to get up before the milk-boy came, 
for he had to pass us on his way to the back-door. 

Having only one coloured maid with us, and she being 
what doctors describe as a “ moron,” and therefore incapable 
of producing an intelligent meal, we had to do the cooking 
ourselves; and as I grudged spending the best hour of the 
day in preparing and eating breakfast, we simplified our house- 
keeping considerably by having only tea and biscuits and 
fruit at 7.30 and an early lunch at 12. (After all, we manage 
to subsist on coffee and roll in France until midday, and I 
cannot believe that our solid British breakfast is necessary, 
nor that we shouldn’t be healthier without it.) I was therefore 
free to watch birds until it was time to prepare lunch. 

If I did not wander to the cliffs, I sought the birds of the 
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bush and heath, and I never went far without coming upon 
one or several of the large yellow seed-eaters (Serinus sul- 
phuratus). This is, perhaps, the handsomest of our canaries, 
and it is easy to recognize by the conspicuous golden-yellow 
streak over the eye and the golden-yellow throat. Every 
morning at Hermanus I would see and hear the male bird 
singing from the top of some bush, and even although it was 
winter and not yet time for love-making, the song was loud 
and clear and sweet and continuous. He often pays dearly 
for his melodious voice by being put into a cage, and is even, 
alas! exported to Europe. While listening to this golden- 
throated bird sometimes a flock of common waxbills would 
rise up and perch on bushes well within sight, and in the 
morning sun their little coral beaks would gleam like rubies 
and their red breasts glow as if some tiny dagger had pierced 
their dear hearts. 

And wherever I went I saw wren-warblers and tawny- 
headed warblers, bakbakiri shrikes and butcher-birds, Cape 
buntings and wagtails, and the greater double-collared sun- 
birds. Stark and Schlater describe the double-collared sun- 
birds as having “ pectoral tufts” of pale yellow, and although 
I have seen both species of double-collared sunbirds hundreds 
of times, I had never seen these yellow tufts until I saw the 
birds at Hermanus. There they were—two bright patches 
of loose golden feathers blowing in the wind at each side of 
the bright crimson breast, making the gay little fellow more 
beautiful than ever. 

There is a large lagoon on the east side of Hermanus, and 
here I spent two delightful mornings. I did not know what 
I should find, but I knew that in South Africa one always 
sees wonderful and exciting things at lagoons, even although 
I knew the migratory birds—flamingoes, avocets, stilts, 
greenshanks—would have gone. On the first morning, 
leaving the car on the road, I wandered down waist-high 
through pink-and-white heath to the lagoon, which is bush- 
clad to the edge, so that one can easily find cover for bird- 
watching. There was a large flock of several hundreds of 
duck feeding on the sandbanks about fifty yards from the 
shore. I thought I was being very wary indeed, yet the 
birds were more wary and spotted me with my field-glasses 
behind a bush. Like a black cloud they rose to settle on a 
bank much farther off, but every now and then one or two 
would fly down the length of the lagoon and come back 
again,so I sawthem well. They were geelbec or yellow-bills, 
The geelbec is the commonest of the ducks in South Africa. 
He is a bird of dark, mottled plumage, the conspicuous thing 
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about him being his yellow bill, which is black at the tip and 
along the ridge of the upper mandible. These ducks were 
evidently finding much food in the shallow parts of this 
lagoon, for both days they were there in large numbers. 

A large purple heron was feeding near the shore, and on 
four posts sticking out of the water were perched four pied 
kingfishers, while on others were perched several duikers. 
There were dabchicks dabbling, and one Nile goose feeding 
on a bank by himself. But my great joy was the sight of a 
large-crested grebe sailing by, swimming very low in the water, 
and turning his head to right and then to left all the time, 
alwaysfon the watch. Then every now and then he would 
dive and come up again some twenty yards or more farther 
on. I could see the double crest plainly as he turned his 
small head and long slender neck, silvery-white, and the full 
ruff round his throat, suggestive of an elegant lady in her 
winter furs. The crested grebe is said to be very wary, but 
this one apparently ignored my presence, for he swam down 
the lagoon and then back again, and I saw him well both 
days. 

o was the delighted spectator of a battle royal, sitting 
there on a rock like Nero revelling in the tortures of animals 
at bay. This thrilling battle was between a cormorant and 
a blackish fish about a foot in length. If ever a fish fought 
for his life that one did. Up to the surface came the bird 
with the floundering, protesting fish in his mouth. Then 
both disappeared to continue the struggle under the water, 
only a splashing and the flick of a bird or fish’s tail to tell one 
of the tragic happenings and the fight for life that was going 
on. Up they came and down they plunged again. This 
happened some six or seven times, until the bird finally got 
into shallower water where he could stand, and there he 
managed to wriggle the gasping fish, quite at the end of his 
tether, round lengthwise. He then swallowed the fish whole, 
his thin throat bulging visibly as the fish slid downwards. 

I wandered along the shore until I reached a great pile 
of rocks like an ancient castle, and bursting between the rock 
was an infinite variety of heaths and flowering shrubs and 
creepers. And here I found a perfect medley of joyous 
chasing sunbirds. Never before had I seen four varieties 
of sunbirds all at once as I saw there. There was the incon- 
spicuous olive-coloured sunbird, the only one whose plumage 
has not a metallic gleam. It is confined mostly to the coast, 
and I had last seen it at St. Lucia Lake in Zululand. It was 
a surprise to find this bird so far south. There were also the 
greater double-collared sunbirds, and the adorable little 
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orange-breasted sunbirds, so familiar to us in our own moun- 
tain valley. These lovely things are confined to the mountain 
slopes of the Cape Province. Their orange breasts and violet- 
green heads and wedge-shaped tails, more than 3 inches 
long, are a perpetual joy to the eye of the beholder. They 
are not unfriendly, and do not always vanish at the sight of 
human beings, which gives them a special protective claim 
upon us. What adds greatly to their charm is their associa- 
tion with the wild, bush-clad mountain-side. Then there 
were the glorious malachite sunbirds, metallic green shot with 
golden lights. They are the largest of the sunbirds, being 
94 inches in length, but more than half of that is tail, the 
two central feathers of which project like tendrils nearly 
3inches beyond the rest of the tail feathers. It is also a friendly 
bird, honouring the honeysuckle and Zimbabwe creeper of 
the stoep with their visitations in search of nectar. They 
also pursue insects, and here I saw a delightful sight. An 
insect was flying heavenwards with a malachite sunbird in 
pursuit, but the sunbird could not dart upwards in a straight 
line, so he ascended spirally, his long curved bill pointing 
upwards, and his long tail downwards. It was astonishing 
how long it took the blue-green bird to capture the insect, 
and I was craning my neck heavenwards before he darted 
down again to a tree-top with his prey. The sunbirds 
darted and chased one another round and round the rocks. 
It was a whirl of life and of gaiety. The whole world seemed 
to vibrate with the joyous whirring of their little wings and 
their little chirping voices. 

There were other sights on this hallowed spot to fill one 
with wonder and expectation. There was a flock of busy 
little green and yellow siskins and innumerable bishop-birds 
in their winter plumage of yellow and brown. A hoopoe 
with raised crest perched on a rock for a time, and on the same 
rock hopped about two rock-thrushes, male and female. 
These handsome birds I saw often at Hermanus. The male 
has a head of slate-blue and a breast of bright chestnut red, 
the rest of the plumage being darker. The female has the 
head coloured like the back—dark reddish-brown. These 
birds, like the orange-breasted sunbirds, are mountain-lovers, 
and sometimes in motoring over a mountain road you see 
one perched, sentinel-like, on a rock overlooking the road. 
They build their nests on the rocks or under a stone. 

Several snake-birds with rapid flight flew past and 
alighted on the posts now vacated by the kingfishers. Most 
curious birds are these snake-birds or darters. Like the 


crested grebe they swim very low in the water, their long 
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thin necks and narrow snake-like heads having a strangely 
reptilian appearance as they swim along. The snake-bird 
belongs to the cormorant family, but it differs from the other 
cormorants not only in having this curious thin head and 
long, pointed bill, but in having a particularly long, stiffish 
tail which hangs downwards as it perches. 

And at frequent intervals there was heard, to make the 
hour perfect, “‘the wild, long, rippling call ”’ of the curlews. 


MADELINE ALSTON 
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SCOTTISH NOTES 


Tue formal inauguration by the Duke of York of the hydro- 
electric scheme promoted by the British Aluminium Company 
at Fort William at the western end of the Caledonian Canal 
is an event of greater importance to the Highlands of 
Scotland than even its immediate purpose denotes. The 
scheme itself was worked out with much courage and fore- 
sight, and great engineering and constructive skill has been 
required to carry it so far towards its successful issue. It 
taps one of the rainiest areas of the country, the district of 
Lochaber, so well known to those who have studied the 
romantic story of the last days of the Jacobite movement, 
stretching from the base of Ben Nevis on the west to the 
upper reaches of the River Spey, which drains into the 
Moray Firth, on the east. Two long narrow lochs, Laggan 
and Treig, serve as reservoirs for the storage of water to 
regulate the supply and guard against a spell of rainless 
weather. The chief feature of the work, however, is a long 
tunnel bored through Ben Nevis, fifteen miles in length, to 
the power house at Fort William. The making of that 
tunnel, which is the longest in the country, has been a notable 
accomplishment, for it required careful and difficult surveys, 
and yet it was carried through without a hitch in less than 
three years. The power supplied by this undertaking, which 
has been promoted by the same company as carried through 
successful works of a similar nature at the Falls of Foyers, 
on Loch Ness, farther up the Caledonian Canal, and at 
Kinlochleven, farther west in Argyllshire, will reach a total 
of 120,000 horse-power. It will not be exported to other 
parts of the coyntry, but employed for local industry, in this 
case the manufacture of aluminium, which is already being 
produced in considerable quantities in the factory already 
erected and in operation. In time several thousand workmen 
will be employed, and already the company has erected a 
model village, in the laying out of which it has had the 
co-operation of the Inverlochy Village Society. It is a 
good thing to find that at last some of those who are at the 
head of industries are turning their attention to the High- 
lands. There must be an abundance of water-power lying 
idle in the glens. If only more of it can be harnessed and 
turned to profitable use, there will be a new and prosperous 
era for that part of the country which for a generation has 
been slowly drained of its manhood, since it had no means 
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of offering them work or a livelihood that was worth while. 
No one would desire to see the Highlands wholly indus- 
trialized, and such a project will not probably enter into the 
minds of anyone, but it should be possible, by making a 
proper use of the natural resources of the land, to provide 
such work as may help to keep the population profitably 
engaged near the homes where they were born and brought 
up. It would then no longer be possible for the sneer to be 
made that the Highlands are little more than a playground 
for the enormously rich. The Highlands must always be 
mainly a place to which people of leisure may resort for 
sport and recreation, but in a short season, often spoiled by 
wet weather, the inhabitants can make but a scant livelihood 
from the spending of the tourist and the visitor. It is well 
that other means of employment should be found lest the 
land become altogether desolate. 


THE GAELIC TONGUE 


Highlanders themselves are as proud of their homeland as 
any other race in the world. No words have ever expressed 
the yearning of an exile for his home so truly as those 
written in Canada about a hundred years ago by some High- 


lander whose identity has always been wrapped in mystery. 
They are known to many as the Canadian Boat Song, and are 
generally supposed to have been translated from the Gaelic. 


From the lone shieling of the misty island 
Mountains divide us and the waste of seas; 

Yet still the blood is strong, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


Such sentiments as these were uttered by many of the 
speakers at the recent Celtic Congress in London, which 
was attended by delegates from many parts of the world, 
and no one expressed them more effectively or graphically 
than the chief speaker from Scotland, Dr. Maclean Watt, 
minister of the Cathedral of Glasgow, who has a reputation 
as a poet both in his native Gaelic tongue and in his acquired 
and more constantly used language, English. He gave a 
vivid description of the Celtic temperament, restless, imprac- 
tical, and dreaming. Yet he claimed that though the 
Celtic race had been conquered by the invader, it had been 
the real conqueror. 

Mr. Kipling says the same thing of conquered races in 
“A Pict Song,” although he said it with a different intention 
to Doctor Watt. But he shows how the weak conquer the 
strong: 
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Rome never heeds when we bawl, 

Her sentries pass on—that is all, 
And we gather behind them in hordes, 

And plot to reconquer the wall, 
With only our tongues for our swords. 


We shall be slaves just the same, 
Yes, we have always been slaves. 

But you—you will die of the shame, 
And then we shall dance on your graves. 


Where Celts or Iberians, who often pose as Celts, meet, 
there is always talk of the Gaelic, that picturesque language 
which, like other equally attractive tongues, has not held 
its own. Provencal is the chief of these dialects, qui 
nont pas fait fortune. For the sound sense of the French 
has always resisted the efforts to break up their nation by 
allowing the teaching of minor languages. We have been 
less prudent, and Wales is handicapped with a deplorable 
dual language system, and Ireland is about to cripple herself 
in the same way. The strong sense of the Scotch has 
hitherto resisted the pressure of university chairs in Gaelic, 
but we do a great disservice to our fellow countrymen and 
we help to weaken the whole empire when we encourage the 
highbrows to resuscitate these ancient patois. 


Tue HIGHLAND SHOW 


It may seem strange to find that what is generally 
known to the public as the Highland Show was held this 
year as far south as Dumfries, where it had been held before 
eight years ago. Farther south it was almost impossible to 
go. Yet the Highland Show, which is the premier agricul- 
tural show of Scotland, has as its proper title the show of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society, of which the Duke 
of Buccleuch is the President, and its range covers the whole 
of Scotland. It is held in a different area of the country 
each year, and next summer it will be in Edinburgh on the 
occasion of the centenary of the Society. It is hoped that 
the Prince of Wales will then be present, and his visit would 
be in full accordance with his well-known interest in every- 
thing pertaining to agriculture and husbandry. As is 
generally the case, the principal awards were mostly carried 
off by exhibitors from the adjoining counties, and Dumfries 
and Galloway took their full share of the highest prizes. 
That part of the country is well known for the excellence 
of its farming, and particularly for the raising of high-class 
stock. Galloway has given its name to two breeds of cattle, 
and at Dumfries in the cattle parades there was nothing more 
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excellent to be seen than the display of the old-fashioned 
black-polled Galloway breed and the more picturesque 
Belted Galloways with their striking white band which 
divides the black fore- and hind-quarters. Clydesdale horses 
have always been the pride of Scottish breeders, but of late 
there has been a kind of invasion of the Scottish shows 
by Shires, Suffolks, and Percherons. That may be a good 
thing for the Clydesdale breeders if it can stir them not to 
sacrifice everything to weight, and the result may be in 
the best interests of heavy horse-breeding in Scotland. The 
hunters on show were of more excellent quality than is 
usually seen at the Highland Show, as befitted a county 
where hunting is so popular as Dumfriesshire. There must 
have been some local pride in the award of the championship 
for Shetland ponies to one bred a few miles of the town of 
Dumfries. Of Highland and Island ponies, which were 
included in one class, the best came from the Island of 
Arran, in the Clyde, bred by a farmer who has won some 
fame as a raiser of potatoes. Sheep were present in greater 
number than usual, and Cheviots predominated, for Dum- 
friesshire is one of the border counties, and the Cheviots seem 
to have been the best as well as the most numerous class, 
Such a fine show serves to remind everyone of the excellence 
of stock-raising among the farmers of the country. At the 
universities and agricultural colleges of Scotland special 
importance has always been attached to this branch of 
farming, and several handsome gifts have been made recently 
to Edinburgh University to promote the study of animal 
genetics. That is all for the good of agriculture, which 
after all is the basic industry of the country, but what will 
it all avail if nothing is to be done to protect the farmer 
from the constantly increasing competition from other 
lands? It will be impossible for the farmer to devote his 
time and energies and money to the breeding of the best 
class of animal unless he can reap some reward for his 
labours. The neglect of farming is the neglect of the thing 
that matters above all else in the country, and it is little to 
the credit of the political parties that nothing has been 
done for agriculture in recent years except to express pious 
hopes and good wishes for better days. The whole matter is 
not one that should be left to the politicians to quarrel over. 
A national agricultural policy is one of the necessities of the 
time, and he who is not agreed to foster agriculture in every 
possible way should not be considered worthy of a place in 
public life. The more intensive study of farming makes it 
possible to reap fuller crops on smaller areas of land and 
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to rear a better breed of animal, but it profits the farmer 
little if there are no fuller markets for him to supply, if 
prices keep on getting lower, and if competitors from other 
lands are constantly driving him out of business. When a 
section of a country becomes so fully industrialized, as has 
the central area of Scotland, many people are apt to think 
little of farming or give but a secondary place in their 
thoughts. Many too may be inclined to belittle its impor- 
tance. It is only the repeated occurrence of the great 
shows, such as that of the Highland and Agricultural Society, 
which brings back to agriculture the attention from the 
public which it richly deserves and which it should claim at 
all times. Agriculture received much attention during the 
stress and necessity of the years of the war, but since then 
it has prospered little, and has been treated with scant 
respect by those who have enjoyed political power. The 
time for an awakening to its needs and constantly more 
clamant claims is here, and it is a great pity that when so 
many have eyes to see the necessity so few are ready to turn 
their hands to give the aid that lies within their power. 
Some form of protection, whether by duties on foreign 
imports, the regulation of these imports, bounties for home- 
grown produce, or research into other means of making use 
of surplus crops and produce, is clearly much needed; and the 
sooner a decision is reached as to what form is to be followed 
the better it will be not only for farming but for every other 
industry in the country. 


THe TWELFTH 


On the eve of the twelfth of August there was the usual 
exodus from London to the North for the shooting season. 
Trains were crowded to overflowing, and many specials had 
to be called into service to accommodate the travellers and 
their baggage. Though times are hard, much harder, it is 
said, than they have been for many a year, there seemed to 
be many setting out for their holiday on the Scottish moors. 
The prospects for the season are excellent. Sport has been 
good where the weather permitted. Rain interfered with 
the opening day. It is much to be regretted that the state 
of the markets has prevented many from making their 
holiday in the North as has been their custom on some 
favoured shooting, but when difficulties are being experienced 
all round, it was hardly to be expected that those who 
depend for much of their livelihood on the shooting season 
_ would escape. The cost of such a holiday has become 
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increasingly heavy in recent years, and many have been 
obliged to forgo one of their most enjoyable pleasures. It 
would be a good thing if some means could be found to 
bring such a sport within the reach of people of more slender 
means. That would enable many more to enjoy not only 
the sport itself but the privilege of roaming on the mountain- 
sides among some of the finest scenery to be found in the 
world. It would also be inestimable benefit to the country 
itself and those who live there. The prohibitive prices not 
only keep many away, but they are definitely bad for the 
locality itself. 


THE Potato Crop 


The potato crop, on which the agricultural prosperity of 
the country so much depends, is again a matter of deep 
concern among those who have the interests of farming at 
heart. The estimates show that it will be as large as ever 
this year, and yet it is not unduly large in view of the average 
crop for the last thirty years. A great portion of last year’s 
crop could not be marketed in the face of the competition 
with early potatoes from abroad, and it must go to waste 
in the absence of a market. The same thing must happen 
once again, for there seems to be no prospect of enlarging 
the market or protecting the grower of potatoes at home from 
competition of other countries. It seems that the closer 
study of plant-breeding has made it possible to grow the crop 
more intensively, and the tonnage grown to an acre has 
increased immensely in recent years. That is not much 
advantage when there is no market available for the sale 
of the larger crop. It seems that the country has already 
reached the stage where a large portion of the crop must be 
lost each year. A small increase in prices, which would 
place only a very small burden each week on the consumer, 
might be the means of compensating the farmer in some 
degree for his losses, but there would still remain that part 
of the crop which had been grown to no purpose, and which 
had merely gone to waste. Some form of protection or other 
is required if a great deal of acreage now sown with potatoes is 
not to be turned to some other purpose, though what that could 
be it is difficult to see. In an article in the Scottish Journal 
of Agriculture it has been suggested that if the Government 
is not prepared to help the farmer by a duty on foreign 
potatoes, or a bounty for those grown at home, they might 
find some other means of protecting and aiding the farmer by 
providing a sum which could be expended on research into 
means of using the surplus crop. It is claimed that potatoes 
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could be used for the manufacture of farina and industrial 
alcohol in such quantities as would absorb the surplus crop 
and afford remunerative prices for the grower. That seems 
to be a reasonable proposal, and one that is well worth further 
consideration by those who could make it effective. 


ANCIENT BUILDINGS 


A society has been founded by the Kirk Session of the 
Cathedral of Dunblane, near Stirling, on the model of similar 
societies at York and Canterbury, to be known as the Society 
of the Friends of Dunblane Cathedral. Though the responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the fabric lies with the Board 
of Works, and other matters rest on the shoulders of the 
Kirk Session, it is felt that there is much that such a society 
could do in the way of making the interior of the cathedral 
more beautiful, studying its history, and protecting the 
surroundings from the encroachment of other buildings which 
might detract from its beauty. Dunblane is a striking 
example of what has been done in recent times in restoring 
old buildings and adapting them for the use for which they 
were originally intended. There was a time when the 
religious fervour of many of the Scottish people drove them 
into an utter disregard of these priceless treasures in archi- 
tecture from earlier days. The roof of Dunblane Cathedral 
collapsed many years ago, and for a long time the place lay 
in disrepair, and only the choir was preserved intact and used 
for religious worship. Just at the end of last century the 
devotion of some of those who loved the place had it restored 
in a proper manner, and now the cathedral stands on an 
eminence on the banks of the Allan Water near the railway 
going north from Stirling. Similar restorations have been 
carried out elsewhere in the country, and everywhere there 
is a growing disposition to do everything possible in the way 
of protecting and preserving these ancient structures, if 
nothing can be done for restoration. It must be admitted 
that in some cases the work of restoration has not been 
wholly in good taste, and often the ruins which stood before 
had a charm that is not wholly apparent in the reconstructed 
cathedral or abbey. The work of restoration, too, is a costly 
business, and often cannot be wholly undertaken in one 
generation. There is much which might be done in the 
meantime to keep the ruins from utter ruin and see that 
no further dilapidations take place. That seems to be the 
policy of the Board of Works, and they are doing much good 
work along these lines in many parts of Scotland. 

Scotus VIATOR 
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A RAIN GUIDE FOR THE BRITISH ISLANDS 


Having, last month, pointed out that the rain diagram is apt 
to come to grief temporarily on four occasions in the year, 
the writer now feels justified in drawing attention to that part 
of the report which is given in text under the diagram. It 
is arranged in paragraphs and completed before the 5th of 
each month, ready for publication in the following month. 
On the whole these paragraphs have come very near the 
mark, and particularly so in the case of the summary para- 
graph which gives in each month the expected conditions of 
rain for the British Isles as a whole and for three months in 
advance; this part of the report has been almost consistently 
correct since the first publication in January last. It is an 
easy matter to substantiate this claim by comparing the 
summary paragraph for each month with the official figures. 
For instance, referring to last January’s National Review, 
when the report was completed in December the whole 
country was under an abnormally heavy rainfall, neverthe- 
less paragraph (a) of that number said: “‘the indications at 
present are that during the course of the first three months of 
the New Year a general deficiency of rain will set in” ; the rain- 
fall for January 1930 is officially given as 157 per cent. of the 
normal, February only 39 per cent. Writing in January— 
the rainfall being still very excessive—for the February 
publication we said in paragragh (a) “that the total rain- 
fall . . . during the coming three months will be below the 
average ”; it turned out to be 85-7 per cent. of the normal. 

In the March National Review we expected the coming 
three months’ rain to be “‘ below the average”’; actually the 
official figure given was 4 per cent. above, so to that small 
extent this estimate may be considered wrong. In the April 
magazine paragraph (c) it was said “that... the total rain 
during the coming three months will not differ appreciably 
from the normal”; it proved to be 94-7 per cent. of the 
normal. 

In the May, June, and July reports we banked on an 
excess of rain for the total of the following three months; 
although the official figures for July have not been received 
at the time of writing, there seems little doubt that these 
estimates will also be correct. 
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A Ratn GuIpE FoR THE BritisH 


The curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will ibe 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain 
is least expected. The day referred to is the 24 hours, 8 a.m. to 
8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, considering the British Isles as a whole, the total 
rainfall during the coming three months will be below 
the seasonal average. 

(b) That this expected deficiency will be more marked in the 
8.E. of England than elsewhere. 

(c) That, during September, the total rainfall will be in 
excess of the normal amount in the extreme S.W. of 
England and over most of Scotland, but below the 
normal amount in the 8.E. of England. 

(d) That the expected deficiency of rain in the S.E. of 
England will extend to nearly all parts of the British 
Isles in about three months’ time. 

(e) That there will be generally more rain over the British 
Isles during the first fourteen days of September than 
during the rest of the month. 

(f) That, over most of England, a fair anticyclonic period 
will occur centred between September 2lst and 24th, 
and that morning mist and fog will develop in many 
places between September 19th and 26th. 

(9) That in the 8.E. and Midlands of England a temporary 
fall of temperature will occur near the middle of Sep- 
tember so that the mornings and evenings may, at that 
time, become chilly and decidedly autumn-like. 

DunBoyneE. 12.viii.1930 
VOL. XCV 44 
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MR. BLUNDEN’S LEIGH HUNT 


Leigh Hunt. By Edmund Blunden. Cobden Sanderson. 
10s. 6d. 


In 1812, Leigh Hunt, aged twenty-eight, called the Prince 
Regent ‘‘ a corpulent Adonis of fifty,’ and embroidered the 
theme. Thus in 1813, though defended by Brougham, he 
was sentenced to two years of prison. It was not a bad 
place as prisons go: he was allowed to have his wife and 
child with him: “his larger room,” Mr. Blunden tells us, 
“‘ disguised with wallpaper and distemper, became a bower 
of roses under a Florentine heaven; the bower of course 
sheltered a pianoforte, a lute, and busts of the great poets, 
with bookcases in which Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and 
Dryden were seldom left to rest.” The yard of the gaol 
was planted with flowers. His friends were given leave to 
see him. Charles Lamb, who “‘ declared there was no other 
such room except in a fairy tale,’ brought Mary; Hazlitt 
came, “ overcoming a diffidence ”; Maria Edgworth followed, 
and James Mill, Bentham, Haydon, and Thomas Moore, by 
whose means the room was made brighter still with the 
effulgence of Byron himself. 

Prison did not have the salutary effect it should have 
had, for there—perhaps there were too many flowers about 
the place—Hunt wrote a poem which caused no small 
scandal, the Story of Rimini, the theme being taken from 
one of the most famous passages of Dante: Blackwood’s, at 
least, made a scandal of it, declaring that Hunt painted 
adultery in pleasing colours, and so on; the theme was one 
which should be left alone. It was, perhaps, an unfortunate 
time to publish such a thing (nobody objected when, a few 
years ago, Stephen Phillips wrote Paolo and Francesca): the 
British public was not in the right mood. ‘‘ We know no 
spectacle so ridiculous,” Macaulay wrote, “‘as the British 
public in one of its periodical fits of morality,” such as it 
was then undergoing, the remark being made, indeed, in 
connection with Byron, who was much at that time expelled 
the country, although his contemporaries did not know so 
much about him as we do now. At all events it became 
ever more clear (to right-thinking people) that Hunt was 
a low sort of fellow, with a cockney accent and subversive 
political opinions, who ought to be suppressed. Besides, 
you can tell a man by his friends, and among his there soon 
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came to be the notorious atheist Shelley, who had, moreover, 
though a married man, run away with someone else from 
the Godwin household—very suitably to be sure, for Godwin, 
besides marrying Mary Wollstonecraft no sooner than he 
should, had written a monstrous book called Political Justice, 
a book which had only escaped prosecution because it cost 
two guineas, and at that price could not do much harm. 
Hunt also befriended a young man called Keats, whose 
sensuous poetry simply would not do. Then he went off 
to Italy to join the discredited Byron, and edit with him 
a paper still more dangerous than the Hzaminer, to be 
called, ominous name, the Liberal. Byron’s friends warned 
him against so harmful a coadjutor: even Moore, who was 
anxious lest he might not be recognized in the street by 
Countesses if he did not dissociate himself from the monster, 
joined the hue and cry. There was no doubt about it; Hunt 
was a very bad man. 

But one day all that was to be changed, and in 1841 
Macaulay, the unimpeachable, the impeccable Macaulay, 
wrote: ‘‘We have a kindness for Mr. Leigh Hunt. We form 
our judgment of him, indeed, only from events of universal 
notoriety, from his own works and from the works of other 
writers who have generally abused him in the most ran- 
corous manner. But, unless we are greatly mistaken, he 
is a very clever, a very honest, a very good-natured man. 
We can clearly discern, together with many merits, many 
serious faults both in his writings and in his conduct. But 
we really think that there is hardly a man living whose 
merits have been so grudgingly allowed, and whose faults 
have been so cruelly expiated.” He became a popular 
figure of great respectability; Queen Victoria herself twice 
went to see his poetic tragedy acted; he was nearly made 
Poet Laureate when Wordsworth died, and it was partly 
his own support of Tennyson that lost him the honour; he 
became a friend of the Brownings, of the Carlyles, and it 
was with the latter’s help that he received a pension on the 
Civil List, being informed of it in a letter from Lord John 
Russell, who apologized for the blunders of a_ former 
Government. And it was simply that Macaulay had not 
been mistaken: Hunt really was “a very clever, very honest, 
very good-natured man.” The curious thing, the heartening 
thing, is that those who wrote of him in the rancorous 
manner are never read except by students of the period, 
while everybody who reads at all reads those who praised 
him. 

There can be few people who do not remember what 
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Keats said about him in his dedicatory sonnet with which 
he prefaced his 1817 Poems: 


And I shall ever bless my destiny 

That in a time, when under pleasant trees 
Pan is no longer sought, I feel a free, 

A leafy luxury, seeing I could please 

With these poor offerings, a man like thee. 


Most people know the dedication Shelley wrote to The Cenci 
in one of the most perfect pieces of prose he ever wrote: 
‘‘Had I known a person more highly endowed than your- 
self with all that it becomes a man to possess, I had solicited 
for this work the ornament of his name—one more gentle, 
honourable, innocent, and brave; one who knows better 
how to receive, and how to confer a benefit, though he 
must ever confer far more than he can receive; one of simpler 
and, in the higher sense of the word, of purer life and manners 
I never knew: and I had already been fortunate in friend- 
ships when your name was added to the list.”” Moreover, 
Shelley had written, in verse, to Maria Gisborne: 


You will see Hunt—one of those happy souls 
Which are the salt of earth, and without whom 
The world would smell like what it is,—a tomb, 
Who is, what others seem... 


and so on. One might think that to be praised by Keats 
and Shelley might be enough for one man’s memory; but 
there is still Hazlitt—not a young enthusiast, not a man 
who would allow himself to utter his emotions unpruned by 
his mind. Thus, in a sense, his tribute is worth more than 
that of others: he had known Hunt longer, had known him 
not only as the sympathizer with young poets, but as a 
fellow-essayist, struggling against adversity, supporting a 
large family with the burden of a wife who was as much 
wedded to the brandy-bottle as to him, and who did mean 
things to extract money from his friends; had known him 
keeping through all his life his faith in his fellow-creatures, 
his sweetness of temper, his poetic gift. You needed to have 
the solid qualities before Hazlitt would make a friend of 
you, before he would declare his friendship in that brilliant 
militant prose of his, as sure almost as Dryden’s, vivacious, 
sparkling, graceful, without being too flexible. It is not as 
though Hazlitt were over-addicted to praise; he could bite 
when he wished, and bite hard. But his friendship with 
Hunt had deepened with the years: “It is well when per- 
sonal intimacy produces this effect; and when the light that 
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dazzled at a distance, does not on closer inspection turn 
out an opaque substance.” 

““He improves on acquaintance,’ he went on. ‘‘ The 
author translates admirably into the man. Indeed, the very 
faults of his style are virtues in the individual. His natural 
gaiety and sprightliness of manner, his high animal spirits, 
and the vinous quality of his mind, produce an immediate 
fascination and intoxication in those who come in contact 
with him. . . . No one ever sought his society who did not 
come away with a more favourable opinion: no one was 
ever disappointed except those who had entertained idle 
prejudices against him. . . . We have said that Lord Byron 
is a sublime coxcomb: why should we not say that Mr. Hunt 
is a delightful one? There is certainly an exuberance of 
satisfaction in his manner which is more than the strict 
logical premises warrant, and which dull and phlegmatic 
constitutions know nothing of, and cannot understand till 
they see it. He is the only poet or literary man we ever 
knew who put us in mind of Sir John Suckling, or Killigrew, 
or Carew; or who united rare intellectual acquirements with 
outward grace and natural gentility. . . . There is no man 
now living who at the same time writes prose and verse so 
well, with the exception of Mr. Southey [one would like to 
substitute Landor for his friend Southey]... he has only 
been a visionary in humanity, the fool of virtue. . . . His 
crime is, to have been Editor of the Hxaminer ten years ago, 
when some allusion was made in it to the age of the present 
king, and though His Majesty has grown older, our luckless 
politician is no wiser than he was then.” 

Leigh Hunt, in fact, never did get older; it was that 
which made him the delightful (and perhaps, let us whisper 
it out of Mr. Blunden’s hearing, sometimes irritating) cox- 
comb. There was always something childlike, not to say 
childish about him. His incurable optimism may occasion- 
ally have been infuriating, but in the end it made him 
lovable. He never lost his sparkle, his enthusiasm for good 
literature, for ideas that were exalting, humane, or gay. 
There was something in him that made him first-rate as a 
man and as a friend—he even stuck to the prep osterously 
sublime Haydon, and that is proof enough—even though 
he was second-rate as a writer. Mr. Blunden examined the 
Examiner a year or two ago, and fished forth some stuff 
that is readable enough, and Hunt, among others of his 
period, had a knack of dramatic criticism which is now lost; 
but compared with Lamb’s or Hazlitt’s his work will not 
stand up for a moment. As a poet he is a dwarf among the 
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giants of the age—after all they were Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Landor, Keats, Shelley, Byron; and Hunt is not of that 
company; but still, he wrote Jenney Kissed Me, which 
everybody knows; the Epitaph on Erotion, some fine passages 
in longer poems, and the sonnet on the Nile, which is so 
neglected that it may be quoted here: 


It flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 
Keeping along it their eternal stands,— 
Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands 
That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that Southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands. 


Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 

And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 

*Twixt villages, and think how we shall take 

Our own calm journey on for human sake. 


It is not of the first water, but it is near it, and would be 
nearer but for the sextet where vague idealism weakens the 
image. It was written in a sonnet-writing match with 
Shelley and Keats on February 14, 1818. ‘‘ Hunt is in 
versification the finest of them,’ Mr. Blunden writes, and 
he speaks as one having authority, “and the largest and 
best proportioned in imagination. That it should be so, in 
view of his inferior endowment, is odd, but it was his luck. 
He never came nearer the shadowy infinitudes of Blake than 
in the solemn opening with its originalities of stress and 
movement .. .” and he quotes the octet. “‘ The enigma 
of Africa, of time when it blends with eternity, as in our 
inherited feelings of Egypt or China; the desert, the archi- 
tectural solitudes, the lords of the desert, the bright imme- 
diate portrait of Cleopatra merry in her majesty—these 
presences were in Hunt’s reach, nor should it be forgotten 
when his range of spirit is being belittled by those whose 
Egyptian association is chiefly defined in cigarettes.” That 
is true; but it is not so much Hunt’s range that is belittled, 
as his grasp of the objects within that range, here for once, 
firm enough. 

It was really Hunt’s guilelessness that made him such 
an easy prey, and gave him so bad a reputation with his 
earlier contemporaries; that, and his carelessness about 
money: he could not understand why those who had plenty 
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of it should make so much fuss about it. People remem- 
bered that, and forgot that he himself was always generous, 
always in want, and that he never failed to repay his debts. 
It was partly the Byron affair that did him the damage, 
where he lost his balance, and Byron lost his temper, and 
dignity for both of them went by the board. The whole 
business was Shelley’s fault, as Mr. Nicolson has pointed 
out. In conversation with him, Byron had idly suggested 
that it might be rather fun to get Leigh Hunt out, and run 
a good dovecote-fluttering paper with him. Shelley at once 
accepted it, with his wild enthusiasm, as a proposal, which 
he passed on to Hunt, who jumped at it: he longed for 
release from worry, and he needed sunshine for his health. 
Then, only a few days after his arrival in Italy there was 
the dreadful disaster of Shelley’s drowning, and the element 
which might, just might have oiled the wheels, had gone. 
Hunt, with his difficult wife and seven children, noisy, ill- 
mannered brats who got on Byron’s nerves, went to occupy 
the same house as Byron. Only an angel could have stood 
it, or a pachyderm, and Byron was neither. Things soon 
began to grate; the paper was a failure; money matters 
became irritating; while that strange megalithic animal 
Trelawny on the one hand (“‘ he seems to have come out of 
the pages of Webster’’), and the prudish Mary Shelley on 
the other, only made the two men rasp the more. Poor 
Hunt did not know where he was; and since, like most 
idealists, he had little sense of humour, he had no means 
of managing the situation. At one moment Byron was a 
charming friend; at another he was a patrician, and did 
not let Hunt forget it. Hunt becoming more formal, rein- 
troduced the honorific in his letters, and began “‘ Dear Lord 
Byron ”’; and it was no good Byron replying jocularly with 
“Dear Lord Hunt”: it did not make a fig of difference, the 
relationship was spoilt for ever. Byron’s nerves were never 
very hardy, and Hunt’s went all to pieces. Nor did his 
wife smooth matters; for when Byron asked her what she 
thought of other people discussing his morals, she answered 
that that was the first time she had heard he had any. 
Hunt tried to be reasonable, but restraint did not suit him: 
the whole episode was bad for him, and he did not get 
cured of a phase which unfriendly critics have called whining 
and pert until he rid himself of noxious matter by writing 
about Byron in sketches of his contemporaries. That 
episode, and a few days’ unpleasantness with Keats over an 
opened letter (which apparently was not his fault, but Mr. 
Blunden does not clear up the matter), are the only two 
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occasions of his life where he seems to have failed in the 
personal relation. 

He never had any rest all his life: from his return to 
England to the day of his death in 1859, he was hard at 
work, writing essays, plays, poems; editing, re-editing, and 
becoming more and more a central literary figure whom 
every writer knew. It was to the end an adventure and a 
delight to visit him; he would still be gay, crack jokes, make 
puns; he would still sit down at the piano or enter upon 
serious discussions of poetry or the future of humanity with 
all the old zest, the old sparkle in his large, luminous brown 
eyes, still bright from his fund of unquenchable youth. 
And to the end he continued to spot winners of laurels, just 
as he had Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats—he had been a 
little slow about Wordsworth, but perhaps that is not sur- 
prising—and at once saw the rising star in Alfred Tennyson, 
distinguishing him from his brother, and the importance of 
the Brownings and Carlyle. Ali the while, also, he continued 
to do battle for the memory and fame of Keats and Shelley, 
for in those days it was still necessary to fight for them, 
since they were not yet august. He never lost his capacity 
for fancy: 


So when my turn comes to repose, I read 

My magic books, and then with a bird’s eye 

Dart me far off, as he does to his bed, 

Now to some piping vale of Arcady, 

Now to some mountain-top, which I’ve heard said, 
Holds the most ghastly breath in Tartary; 

And then I’m cradled ’twixt my Apennines, 
Spying the blue sky through the yellow vines. 


So that when he died, Forster, the friend and biographer of 
Dickens and Landor, wrote: 

“He was the first distinguished man of letters I ever 
knew; and the charm of his conversation was such as I have 
never known in any other man. I seem never to have seen 
anything since in the wonderfully sunny light he threw on 
everything then. ‘The beautiful is vanished and returns 
not.’”> That is what it was to be a delightful coxcomb. 
And William Allingham concluded his epitaph with: 


These words, methinks, Leigh Hunt, from thine own pen, 
“Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

That loves, we say, not loved; a man like thee 

Is proof enough of immortality. 


Yet once Tom Moore had gibed at him as low, Blackwood’s 
had vituperated him, and John Cam Hobhouse had thought 
him too disreputable for Byron to be acquainted with. 
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Leigh Hunt has been fortunate in his biographer; and 
it is such good luck as he did not much enjoy in his life 
that he should have fallen into the hands of Mr. Edmund 
Blunden. Mr. Blunden has more than a kindness for Hunt; 
he has a fellow feeling, a brotherly feeling, so that all the 
time it is as though you were reading what he has to say 
about somebody in his own family. For they are of a 
family; they even went to the same school, and Old Blues 
are becoming as proud of Mr. Blunden as they have long 
been of Leigh Hunt. The family likeness is strong; both are 
renowned poets, prose writers, editors of papers and of older 
works; both have the same kindliness of temperament, the 
same unwillingness to wound, the same absence of jealousy. 
Who should understand Hunt if not Mr. Blunden? But 
though Mr. Blunden is a younger brother, he is more mature: 
it was not for nothing that he went through the last war, 
and earned distinction in it. Thus he can sympathize with 
Hunt, can laugh at his follies and his foibles although he 
does not share them; as a reward for these virtues he has 
written a most excellent biography, and the more we examine 
i this achievement, the more considerable does it appear 
to be. 

The tendency of the modern biographer has been to 
leave all the hard work to others to do: the artist, they 
give it to be understood, has no business to waste his energies 
on hack-work: he reads a few books compiled by drudges, 
digests his secondhand material, and produces Eminent 
Victorians or Alexander Pope. With Mr. Strachey it does 
not much matter; his desire was to make a work of art, 
something which could exist by itself; with Miss Sitwell, 
ignorance of the original sources vitiates the whole book. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Strachey has had a crowd of imitators, 
who have, as is usual in such cases, imitated the faults and 
not the virtues of their model. Mr. Strachey gave some- 
thing which can rank with entertainment of the highest 
class; others have rendered suspect the whole art of bio- 
graphy. The root of the matter, if you are a writer, lies in 
determining what your object is in writing biography. 
Do you wish to make your character live again, so that 
your reader will be able to live with him so long as your 
book is in his hand? Or is your character a mere corpus 
vile upon which you can gratify your skill in dissecting? 
Mr. Strachey’s object is different again: he holds up a 
curious object for your inspection; he makes you believe 
that it is a quite hard, solid object, of unalterable shape; 
that is his art. For really what he has held up is one of 
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those rubber mannikins he can squeeze into any shape he 
likes. The long and the short of the question is, either 
you believe that your matter is in itself interesting enough 
to beguile the reader, or you believe that it is your own 
entertaining mind that must make it so—for better a live 
dog than a dead lion. 

Admittedly it is a difficult problem: the old-fashioned 
two-volume biography “ performed as part of the under- 
taker’s job,” has become unreadable, except for the student; 
but then, if we wish to live every day with our character, 
we have to find a Boswell, not only someone who is as good 
an artist as Boswell, but someone who knew his original. 
One needs someone who not only has the patience to do 
the drudgery, to undergo the weariness of years of research, 
ploughing through seas of almost unreadable stuff, but also 
somebody who can write. The combination is rare; it is 
almost a miracle to find it, but it has occurred in Mr. Blunden, 
the result being a book which seems quite ordinary at first 
because there are no fireworks, but which on reading grows 
more and more original. There is a deceptive quality 
about much of Mr. Blunden’s work: on the surface it seems 
good common currency, and you might think it is so if you 
glance at it once; but if you glance at it twice, you will 
change your opinion: you will become aware of the working 
of a mind different from other minds, and an artistry which 
is perfectly conscious. Mr. Blunden practises the almost 
forgotten precept ars est celare artem, and for that reason it 
is likely that his work will remain when the more flashy, the 
more talked about, and alas! the more paying, has 
disappeaied. 

This is not to claim that Mr. Blunden has written a book 
comparable with Boswell’s Johnson or Lockhart’s Scott; but 
it may be claimed that he has written a book better than 
Dowden’s Shelley on the one hand, or Monsieur Maurois’s 
Byron on the other, which books, both very good, may be 
taken as being on opposite sides. Dowden, as it were, 
drones along, giving you a deal of undigested matter 
arranged in an orderly manner: he is displaying wares— 
Shelley’s wares, of course, not tinsel from his own brain. 
Monsieur Maurois, however, is telling a story: his main 
object is to tell as good a story as possible, and by sticking 
to the truth, he makes a very good story indeed. Mr. Blun- 
den’s book is remarkable in this, that although it contains 
a vast amount of material, the result of years of reading 
and looking about, you never feel that you are gazing at 
wares displayed: you are living year by year with Leigh 
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Hunt: and at the end you do not feel that you have been 
told a story, but that you have been living a life in all its 
minutiz; you have lived a story. You have been beside 
Leigh Hunt all the time, just as you are beside Johnson in 
Boswell, and the story has unfolded itself as large as life, 
and not lessened by distance as it is bound to be by the 
story-teller. It does not read like a novel, nor like a “ bio- 
graphy’; but as what it should read, namely, a “life.” 
Perhaps on one or two occasions Mr. Blunden has restrained 
himself a little too much, and too rigorously denied himself 
the dramatic opportunity: he relied, it may be, on his 
readers’ wit to supply this element, for he carries literary 
good manners to the point of fastidiousness. 

And though Mr. Blunden is with you all the while in 
this book, the effect of his being there is never to draw 
attention to himself, but merely to make Hunt more com- 
panionable. He never intrudes his personality any more 
than he flaunts his literary skill or overwhelms you with his 
erudition. He does not throw himself at you any more 
than he piles his learning atop of you. The story is allowed 
to live itself out, or to seem to live itself out, but all the 
time Mr. Blunden is directing it, never exaggerating (the 
fault, if anything, is the other way), never condoning, and 
never losing his sense of humour. And there again we are 
conscious of Mr. Blunden’s good manners—or rather we are 
not conscious of them: we only see that they are there if 
we look for them, and that is the essence of good manners 
—for though you may be aware of a smile in his eyes much 
of the time, he never tries to make you laugh: he does not 
aim at being the funny man. And he never jeers, though 
he does not conceal: he does not care to make a butt of 
people. This, for instance, is how he deals with an incident 
which others might have used to buffet poor Haydon to 
death with: 

‘“* Hunt was a little fantastic in his promotion of pleasure 
.. . his crime might consist in celebrating the birthdays of 
men of genius with appropriate flower arrangements or 
other niceties. Once this led to a serious trouble. The 
commemoration of Josef Haydn was proposed, and agreed 
upon. Word reached Benjamin Haydon, who assumed 
that he was the genius being acclaimed, and dashed up to 
the Vale of Health all ready to pour forth his self-denying 
speech of althoughs and superlatives. Draw the veil on the 
disaster.” 

It is difficult in a short extract to give the quality of Mr. 
Blunden’s prose, for his originality in prose, like his other 
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virtues, conceals itself. To the analyst it reveals itself 
as literary originality always does, by new marriages of 
words. Language is a plastic thing in Mr. Blunden’s hands, 
but he does not have to resort to vulgarisms, to slang, to 
Freudian vocabulary, to the passing thing of the hour, to 
be original; he respects his medium. It is not for nothing 
that he is soaked in the period of which he has become the 
exponent. Here and there, indeed, we would like a word 
expunged, a word which blurs the definition; here and there 
we stir uneasily under the blast of a too Johnsonian phrase, 
and wish Mr. Blunden would not write such sentences as 
** Distinguished in its retrospective congeniality, the Descent 
of Liberty is singular in its anticipatory coincidence.” The 
““somehow,” we feel, should go out of the passage with 
which we may conclude in illustration: 


*“* But Hunt was one of those erratic figures whose fate it 
is to be the only one on parade, or a day after the fair, 
or a millionaire, in cancelled notes, or otherwise innocently 
nonplussed. Even the goat so strategically supplied proved 
a failure, for the storms through which the Jane was flung 
and beaten drove away her milk. Then there was the affair 
of the gunpowder. The Jane was ordinarily laden with 
sugar, but somehow Hunt observed that fifty barrels of 
another sort came aboard at the last moment without 
marked publicity—they were going to promote indepen- 
dencein Greece. In theory, Hellas and heroism were warmly 
welcome, but this literal form of revolutionary sentiment 
produced a colder sensation. Marianne especially thought it 
improper.” 


That is Mr. Blunden at his lightest: it is difficult, as 
already remarked, to quote a passage which shows him at 
his true quality, for it is discreetly diffused throughout. Cer- 
tainly it will be a very strange reader indeed who enters 
this book and does not come out at the other end, not only 
with a living knowledge of Leigh Hunt, but a very distinct 
kindness for Mr. Blunden. 


BonaMy DoBREE 


SHORT NOTICES 


In Miss Sackville-West’s new book, The Edwardians, 
we meet Orlando become a man again, now as a young 
Duke who partakes something of Disraeli’s Lothair. It is 
an entertaining account of a certain section of a certain 
class of society, given in a few not very long cinematograph 
scenes. It is, as a result, far too narrowed in scope to be 
the book one hoped for from so talented an authoress; it has 
not the sweep a book of that title leads one to expect; it 
should have been called Some Edwardians. A writer who 
can write so fluently, and who has first-hand knowledge, 
could not fail to produce a brilliant piece of journalism such 
as this is, but it seldom deserves more than that name: it 
sometimes even deserves less, and one is surprised that 
Miss Sackville-West should have allowed herself so cheap 
a phrase as that about the cloak flung on the floor, which 
“was as empty and as crumpled as everything that he had 
ever desired.” There are some excellent passages of descrip- 
tion, but the main theme of the book, the silliness of certain 
people, is not subtle or penetrating enough to give the 
reader a feeling of reality; it is difficult to believe that we 
are reading of people who were the counterpart of the 
Guermantes; and it is by just such a high standard of 
comparison one feels Miss Sackville-West would wish to be 
judged. 


In The Autocracy of Mr. Parham (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.), 
Mr. H. G. Wells continues to indicate how mankind is to 
be saved from itself. The difficulty with Mr. Wells is that 
he thinks political ideas constitute so much of life that a 
novel can safely ignore every other issue and emerge trium- 
phantly as a tract. He always begins his books like a 
novelist of genius, which is what he once was, but then he 
lets his social idea run away with him. This might not 
matter if he were as mature as a social thinker as he is as 
a craftsman with his pen, but since he persistently ignores 
all those passions in humanity (say about half) which he 
does not share, he fails both as a novelist and as a social 
thinker. We are inclined to believe that Mr. Wells is an 
angel, but he does not happen to know the way to heaven. 
Certainly in this book he has spoiled a magnificent idea 
for a fantastic story—the man who dreams he is dictator 
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—but the thing is not consistent as a fantasy. Mr. Wells 
is always good fun, and he always has something to say; 
but his mind remains where it was thirty years ago, and, 
like all people who despise art, it is he, and not art, that is 
suffering from the contempt. An entertaining, train or bed 
book; but until Mr. Wells takes his art seriously, he cannot 
expect grown-ups to do more than smile indulgently at his 
social peep-bo, which is a pity, for he is full of generous 
notions. Low’s illustrations add enormously to the fun. 


A fantasy of quite different scope and scale is The Castle, 
by Kafka (Secker, 7s. 6d.), translated from the German by 
those well-proven translators Willa and Edwin Muir. This 
is fantasy properly applied, namely, to the main issues of 
existence, like Pilgrim’s Progress, or basic notions of man- 
kind, like Gulliver’s Travels. Kafka’s idea might have issued 
clearly had the book been finished; as it stands, the addi- 
tional note at the end by the editor, Herr Max Brod, only 
tells us vaguely what it is about. But as in all really good 
allegories (this is not just a political satire, like Mr. Parham) 
the story can be read for its own sake as a fantasy, and a 
remarkably good one it is too, as far as it goes. Kafka suc- 
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This is an attempt to show how the British nation, having emerged 
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ceeds in creating the most extraordinary and tense atmo- 
sphere, not romantic, like Gésta Berling, but dealing with 
the final puzzles of our consciousness. It is obviously the 
work of an extremely subtle, intellectually passionate mind, 
and as serious literature it is well worth reading as a unique 
thing. It is certainly not easy to put down, and the sim- 
plicity of the means by which he tells this very queer story 
is remarkable. 


Dr. M. R. James, O.M., has in Norfolk and Suffolk 
(Dent, 5s.) produced an extremely agreeable and eminently 
useful book; as was to be expected when the Provost of 
Eton sets his hand to an antiquarian work, it is thoroughly 
dependable. East Anglia being the subject, the book is 
mainly about churches, and Dr. James does not write about 
them as a schoolmaster, but as one who knows them inti- 
mately, and wants to point out certain beauties to his 
friends. Nothing really important is left out. It is a 
biggish book, profusely illustrated by photographs and 
drawings by Mr. G. E. Chambers, and it is amazing that it 
could be so cheaply produced. It is certain, of course, of 
a big sale, for everyone who lives in those counties must 
buy it, and everybody who visits them must do the same. 
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THE brief mention that follows does not preclude a fuller 
notice later on. 


Empire Stocktaking, by L. St. Clare Grondona, with dia- 
grams by Mrs. St. Clare Grondona. (Simpkin Mar- 
shall, Ltd., 10s. 6d., 1 vol.) 


This is the first number of an annual which should be on every one’s 
library shelf. It gives an accurate account of Empire produce of all kinds, 
and collates with this the needs of all the different countries in the Empire. 
Mrs. Grondona’s diagrams are admirable. 


Seaways of the Empire, by A. J. Sargent, M.A. (A. & 
C. Black, Lid., 6s., 1 vol.) 


This is a reprint of an excellent little book on the geography of transport. 
The maps are good and the text very interesting. 
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Economic Prosperity in the British Empire, by Stephen 
Leacock, LL.D. (Messrs. Constable & Co., Ltd., 7s. 6d., 
1 vol.) : 


“ It is the purpose of this book to discuss the economic integration of the 
British Empire.” This opening sentence gives the key to the intention of 
the book which is admirably carried out. The chapter on the “ Migration 
of Population in the Past ’”’ should be read by everyone. 


Complex South Africa, by William Miller Macmillan. 
(Faber & Faber, Ltd., 12s. 6d., 1 vol.) 


Professor Macmillan has written a valuable book on the race and colour 
complications in South Africa. That country is a tangle of natives, poor 
whites, Indians, coloured people. And unfortunately the Dutch, who have 
been hitherto allowed to predominate politically, have the mentality of 
slave-owners. Recent Hertzog legislation has been disastrous in its results, 
and worse is threatened. English people should read this book to get at 
the facts behind the politics. After all, South Africa owes everything 
of value to the English, and we should endeavour to go on helping the sub- 
continent. 


Fads and Phrases, by Oscar Boulton. (Boswell Printing and 
Publishing Co., Lid. 5s. post free, 1 vol.) 


Is a readable series of articles reprinted from the Patriot. Mr. Boulton 
spares none of the modern “‘ fads,” and mercilessly exposes clichés wherever 
he sees them. 


Unsolved Problems, National and International, by John 8S. 
Hecht. (Jarrolds Publishers (London), Lid., 16s., 1 vol.) 


This is a book that can only be mentioned, not described, in the space 
available. It is a very serious work by a competent economist, who re- 
studies the theory of wages and re-states it, and who proposes a totally 
different theory of International Trade to that held by present-day econo- 
mists. Mr. Hecht has performed a valuable service in making a fresh 
statement on wages and currency questions. His views run counter to 
many “ orthodox ’’ economists, who still base their creeds on eighteenth- 
century facts and reasoning. 


